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The following character of the cheva- 
lier de Grillon, .the hero of this 
piece, is extracted from the Hiſtory 
of Provence, written by Ceſar No- 

ſtredamus *, and may very well ſerve 

for an introduction to his life. 


HIS great man (ſays he) was 
not only faultleſs and irre- 
proachable in his manners, but 

eminently diſtinguiſhed for every pri- 

vate and ſocial virtue. In valor and 
bravery he reſembled ALEX AUD ER; in 
humanity, gentleneſs, and moderation 
in victory, he appeared animated by 
the ſoul of Scirio. He was knight of 
the two orders of France, privy coun- 
ſellor, and colonel of the royal regiment 
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of guards. In his character were united 
all thoſe graces and virtues, which lie 
ſcattered and diſperſed in thoſe of the 
moſt celebrated heroes of antiquity. © 
Where either the honor or true happi- 
neſs of his royal maſter was coneerned, 
he was not to be awed by the ſplendor 
of his diadem, but knew how to ad- 
dreſs him with the warmth and freedom 
of the Friend, and the reſpect and re- 
verence of the Subject: by this conduct 
he was deſervedly poſſeſſed of the con- 
fidence of his ſuperiors, of the eſteem 
of his equals, the affection of his in- 
feriors, and the veneration of all. But 

as the diſtinguiſhed virtues of this hero 
deſerve to be the ſubject of a diſtinct 
and ſeparate hiſtory, I ſhall leave that 
taſk to a more able pen, and t to the 
annals of France. 
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T is the part of hiſtory to confer im- 
mortality on illuſtrious men. Thoſe 
vo have filled the univerſe with their 
reputation would remain unknown to 
us, if, together with their names, it had 
not tranſmitted to us their talents; their 
virtues, and exploits; their glory, buried 
in oblivion like themſelves, would nor, 


probably, have extended beyond their own 
age. | 3 | * 4 
Vor. I. B Ir 
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Ir were to be wiſhed that every true hero 
had his hiſtorian. How many men have 
there been whoſe actions have done honour to 
their country, and adorned the age in which 
they lived, of whoſe very names, for want 
of ſuch faithful recorders, we are ignorant; 
while the glorious actions of many others 
lie ſcattered and diſperſed through different 
works of authors, no one having been 
found to collect the various particulats of 
their lives and moſt ſtriking parts of their 
Wiſtory. 

Amons all the illuſtrious names even of 
antiquity, there are few that better deſerve to 
be delivered down to poſterity with honour 
than that of the Brave GRILLON : his 
_ valour, intrepid reſolution, calmneſs, and 
preſence of mind in the midſt of the moſt 
threatning dangers; the number and im- 
portance of his victories, almoſt always ob- 
tained at the expence of his own blood; all 
gave him a title to immortal glory : but few 


perſons, nevertheleſs, are acquainted with 


the particulars of thoſe ſhining exploits, 
which 
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which were of ſo much importance to the 
very being of the ſtate, and which gave. 


him a claim to chat renown ; and ſtill fewer 
with the leſs glaring and pacific virtues 
which rendered him as celebrated as his 
victories. 

Tnos : who ſeek inhiſtory for inſtructions 
by which to regulate their conduct, attend 
with delight to the moſt minute actions of 
truly great men, even in their private cha- 
racters: there are none of ſo indifferent a 
nature, no events ſo inconſiderable, that 
will not furniſh, to a reflecting and intelli- 
gent mind, good and bad examples; the one 
for warning, the other for imitation. | 

Ir is with this view I undertake to give 
a minute relation of the life of this great 
man; and to run throꝰ the actions and events 
that happened in the five reigns ® in which 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf as much by his 
ay work as * * great atchieve- 
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ments. in arms: without, once debaſing his 
character, or betraying the leaſt inequality 
in his conduct, he ſhowed himſclf as good 
a citizen, as he was a valiant leader. What 
a contemporary hiſtorian ſays of his courage 
in particular, may give an idea of it: The 
faithful relation of the ſignal proofs he 
6 gave of his valour (ſays Girard *) would 
* ſeem, to thoſe who know not his cha- 
&« racter, to approach nearer to the flights 
no romance, than to the veracity of 
1 hiſtory.” 

Tux ſoldiers gave him the name of A 
MAN WITHOUT FEAR; Henry III. that of 
THz BRAVE; and Henry IV. of Brave 
AMONG THE BRAVEST. His valour was 
neither raſh nor cruel, and almoſt always 
under the ſtrict guidance of prudence ; if 
even he broke thro? thoſe limits, ſome criti- 
cal circumſtances, which laid him under an 
abſolute neceſſity of conquering, required 
it, If his valour gave him a right to the 
ſurname of Bu ave, his generoſity, gengle- 


— 


des his life of the duke of Ppemen. 
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neſs, diſintereſtedneſs, his inviolable at- 
tachment and affection for all the duties of 
his ſtation, diſtinguiſhed him as one of the 
moſt amiable men of his age. A character 
ſtrongly contraſted by the meanneſs, ſervi- 
lity, artifice, ſelf-intereſtednefs, and treaſon 
of many of his contemporaries; vices which 
were concealed under the ſpecious name of 
Policy. 

Min who are ſprung from an iHtuſtrious 
origin, and who have no higher diſtinction 
than what they derive from their names, 
far from boaſting of their anceſtors, who 
by their aftions and virtues have deſerved 
to be remembred by poſterity, ought rather 
to bluſh at being ſo little worthy of them: 
but thoſe qualities which impel men to 
great actions are not always hereditary 5 
there are however ſome families where they 
appear to be ſo: this may be ſaid of the 
houſe of Balbus Berton, known for two 
centuries paſt, under the name of Grillon, 
whoſe origin lies * in yoo obſcurity of 
the remoteſt ages. 
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Tuos z who wiſh to be acquainted with his 
genealogy, may find it in the following work. 

Gurzs Bals count de Berton, in the 
the year 1530, married Jeanne de Grillet 
de Briſac, deſcended from the count de St. 
Trivier ; by her he had ſeven ſons. Clau-· 
dius his eldeſt married Catherine de Joy - 
euſe, who died without iſſue; the others 
were, George, a knight of Malta; Tho- 
mas, from whom deſcend the meſſieurs de 
Grillon of our days; Gerard, a knight of 
Malta; Gilles, who. alſo died without iflue ; 
John, who was in the church; and Lewis, 
the ſame whoſe hiſtory I am writing. 
H was born at Murs in Provence, in 
the year 1541 received the order of Malta 
an infant; and being à younger ſan, was 
called Grillon from an eſtate of that name; 
which the elders of that branch, ſince made 
iltuftrious by our hero, now glory in giving 
the preference to. 

\ Trovan a taſte for polite learning was 
not general among perſons of quality, the 
count de Berton forgot nothing in the ędu- 
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cation of his children: the chevalicr de 
Grillon finiſhed his ſtudies with applauſe at 
AviBaon. 

Tu ſports of his childhood had all 
ſomething of a warlike turn; his greateſt 
pleaſure was in the claſhing of arms, ſound 
of trumpets, and neighing of horſes : he 
read with extreme delight a relation of com- 
bats, battles, and fieges ; and when he was 
ſtruck with any great exploit, he called the 
perſon who performed it his maſter and 
friend. He next proceeded to ſearch into 
the cauſes of ſo fortunate a ſucceſs. 

Tris military inclination diſcovered it- 
ſelf early in ſeveral ſudden and unguarded 
fallies; certain and undoubted preſages of 
thoſe great actions he was born to perform, 
as uſcful to the ſtate as they were glorious 
for him. He was obſerved to follow with 
the utmoſt ardor parties of racing, vreſt - 
ling, and every other exerciſe which tended 
to give him vigour, dexterity, and courage, 
At twelve years old he was able to manage 


a horſe, and make uſe of arms; but ſoon 
B4 tired 
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tired of theſe mock combats, and eager to 
engage in real ones, he reſpectfully intreated 
his father, but with a warmth and earneſt+ 
neſs that excluded all poſſibility of a refuſal, 
to permit him to go and ſerve under the 
duke de Guiſe, 

Tus count de Berton, charmed with a 
reſolution which he had expected would 
ſoon declare itſelf, gave his conſent, and 
embracing a ſon a thouſand times dearer 
to him than ever, as he foreſaw to what 
glorious heights his ardor for fame might 
carry him, he thought it unneceſſary to 
recommend any thing to him but modera- 
tion and prudence. 

Ir was impoſſible for the chevalier de 
Grillon to make his firſt campaign under a 
greater or more experienced general than 
the duke de Guiſe; nor on the other hand, 
could the duke perform his operations un- 
der the eyes of a young warrior more at- 
tentive to ſtudy, follow, unravel, and com- 
bine cauſes and effects, or more capable 
of receiving advantage from them. 


Taz 
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Tus general voice of all Europe pro- 
nounced the duke de Guiſe equal to the 
moſt celebrated leaders: the chevalier de 
Grillon ſoon gained his eſteem ; how in 
deed could he refuſe it him ? His very firſt 
eſſay in war was one of thoſe diſtinguiſhed 
actions which contributed greatly to the 
taking of Calais ; a conqueſt that re · eſtab- 
liſhed the affairs of France, which the fatal 
action of St. Quintin had reduced to the 
laſt extremity. Before I enter upon a par- 
ticular relation of this fiege, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to give ſome account of the various 
intereſts of the court, and W of che 
kingdom. 

Hrxxy II. had reigned eleven years 
more fortunate than Francis 1 his father ; 
his arms had obtained that aſcexdant over 
Charles V. as thoſe of Charles V. Vd over 
Francis I. Philip II. king of Spain, not- 


withſtanding his genius for politics, in 


vain attempted to recover that pre · eminem 
of ſucceſs and reputation'whicl had diftin- 


guiſhed the reign of the emperor his father. 
B 5 Hexky 
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Hznzv poſſeſſed all the qualities requi- 
fite ta form an accompliſhed prince and a 
great king: he was graceful in his perſon 3 
extremely active and dextrous ip all his 
ating ; cautious in his words; 8. penetra- 


ting diſcerner and zealous patron of merit, 


which he raiſed from abſcurity by his no- 
tice, and honoured with the moſt diſtin · 
guiſhed recompence; a lover of polite learn- 
ing; zealous in religion; brave as his fa- 
ther, but leſs credulous, and more ſu- 
with prudence and circumſpection. 

Tuns great qualities were ſullied by 
ſome deſects: he was governed by his mi- 
niſters and iavourites; and the intereſts of 
the ſtate were always ſacrificed to theirs : 
ſometines Henry was ſenſible of this; but 


de bad not firmneſs enough to make a vi- 


grous oppoſition to their meaſures, His 


Aſte for luxury, nouriſhed by a diſpoſition 


| dread 
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dread on the unwearicd aytention and appli- 
cation ſo neceſſary in kings for the preſer- 
vation of their own glory, and the good of 
their kingdoms. It way owing to the feag 
of deing compelled to take the reins of go- 
verument into his own hands, chat his mi- 
niſters (whoſe aſſiſtance he could not do 
without) were ſuffered to exerciſe their 
power with impunity. 
Tun duke de Guiſe and the conſtable of | 
Montmorency were in poſſeſſion of the 
higheſt employmentcs of the ſtate, They 
had both all the qualities neceſſary to ſyp- 
port their pretentions z but they could not ſee 
each others credit and riſing reputation 
without envy : a mutual emulation, and am- 
bitious contention for the. favour of the 
prince, made them ſecretly enemies; the 
politeneſs and reſpect they ſhewed each 
other, were only artificial veils to. conceal. 

their mutual hatred. 
Tus princes of the blood vere deſtitute 
of either credit or authority: they were en- 
| of 
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of che armies. The example of the con- 
ſtable de Bourbon made it dangerous to in- 
truſt them with power. This was the ſtate 
of affairs at the court of Henry II. 

In the very firſt years of his reign he had 


given a ſignal proof of his piety, in the ſe- 
vere edicts he publiſhed againſt the new opi- 


nions which had gained credit in the court, 


the city, and even the parliament; but he 
ſoftened their ſeverity as occaſions required. 
Hv, when he aſcended the throne, 
entered into an alliance with ſeveral German 
princes againſt the emperor. The advan- 
tages he gained humbled Charles V. ac- 
cuſtomed to conquer when he fought againſt 
Francis I. Incenſed at Henry's ſucceſs, he 
came in perſon, at the head of an army of 
one hundred thouſand men, to lay ſiege to 
Metz. He had the diſgrace to meet with 
ſo reſolute a reſiſtance, as forced him to 
raiſe the ſiege, The king owed this advan- 
tage to the experience, activity, valour, and 
intrepidity of the duke de Guiſe. 


| CnraRLEs V. wanted greatneſs of mind to 
F bear 
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bear up under this ſnock: his reaſon, which 
had before given a proof of its being weak · 
ened, by this ill conducted enterprize, 
yielded to the ſtroke. In the firſt emotions 
of his grief, he took a reſolution to ſhade 
himſelf from the eyes of the univerſe : he 
gave the empire to his brother Ferdinand, 
and his other ſtates to don Philip his ſon. 
This project, which ſunk Charles to a-life 
of ſolitude and privacy, was no ſooner con- 
certed than executed. 

Tas me king of eisen ns 
tent upon extending his power and influence 
at the expence of France, than the emperor 
his father; but his diſpoſition was leſs war- 
like; the cabinet was his element. His va · 
lour was lefs dreadful than the oblique and 
ſubtle reſources of a myſterious policy. 
which made a principal part of his cha- 
rater: ſcarce had he · been a year upon the 
| throne, when he broke the truce agreed 
upon between France, the Empire, and 
Spain. His arms were at firſt victorious z 
the French were defeated before St. Quintin, 
which the enemy had beſieged. 


Eats ſought death to ſhun the diſ 
grace of a defcat. The duke of Savoy, who 
commanded the enemy's army, completed 

Tux king of Spain arrived ſome days 
after, amidſt the acclamations of the whole 
army. This prince, who was contented 
with making himſelf illuſtrious among the 
princes of his age by his wiſdom and refined 
politics, addrefling bimſelf to his generals, 
and congratulating himſelf on the ſuccels of 
his arms, declared it was to their conduct 
and valour he owed the victory of that 
day. | 


Tus 
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Tus duke of Savoy making à motion to 
kiſs his hand, the king drew id back ; ſay 
ing, It becomes me rather ta kiſs thoſe 
hands which have been the inſtruments of 
ſo glorious a work ; and immediately made 
bim a preſent of all the colours be bad 
taken from the French. The duke af Sa+ 
rn. 
of Notre Dame at Nice. 

Para 1b II. after fo Egal a vidory; did 
not doubt but St. Quintin would eapitu- 
hte ; but the admiral de Caligni determined 
to bury himſelſ there with the gariſon, and 
endeavoured to animate and encourage them 
by an example of the moſt intrepid and un- 
daunted reſolution. 

Taz enemy, notwithſtanding the ad» 
miral's vigorous defrnce, on the owenty- 
ſeventh of Auguſt gave a general afaule. 
The admiral cauſed his orders to be . 
cuted with admirable preſence of mind; 
the ramparts upon the ruins of a toner, he 
flew to the ſpot, followed only by thun 
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officers and a page, not daring to unman 
the breach he defended. His valour was 
rewarded with the loſs of his liberty ; he 
was conducted to Alonzos, colonel of the 
old Spaniſh band. | 
ABovs three hundred gentlemen were 
taken with St. Quintin, If the captivity of 
the admiral was the effect of his raſhneſs ; 
the obſtinacy, imprudence, or rather deſpair 
of the conſtable, put him alſo in the power 
of the conquerers. He might reproach 
himſelf for being the occaſion of the Toſs of 
a battle, which laid France at the mercy of 
her enemies; nothing could hinder their 
reaching Paris; no troops nor fortified 
places were in a condition to ſtop their pro- 
». CHarLEs V. when he heard of the defeat 
of the French, and the taking of St. Quin- 
tin, aſked the courier who brought him the 
news, If the king of Spain was at Paris? 
intimating, that if Philip had not extended 
his conqueſts to that capital, he had drawn 
e weak advange from this eee 
Tus 
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Tim lofs of the city and battle of Ser; 
Quintin was received by the king with the 
moſt lively grief, and ſpread terror and 
alarm through all Paris; they were em- 
ployed there with as much ardor as dili- 
gence to caſt up intrenchments. The king 
recalled the duke de Guiſe from Italy ; he 
diſpatched ro him courier after courier with 
rr 
the army under his command. 

Ius duke was received at court with all 
that expectation, love, and reverence we 
naturally feel for a general whom we look 
up to as the deliverer and protector of his 
country : the eyes of all France were fixed 
upon him: the king honoured him with 
the higheſt diftintion ; he made him lieu- 
tenant - general of all the ſtates; he had 
even a thought of making him vice-royt 
if he did not give him the title, he inveſted 
him with all the authority of it. | 
Tus duke de Guiſe, in order to ſupport 
the reputation he had acquired, and juſtiſy 
the king's choice and' the confidence he had 
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repoſed in him, determined, without wait- 
ing for the ſpring, to ſtrike ſome daring 
and glorious ſtroke : he aſſembled all the 
troops, and compoſed a fine army. The 
enemy, without being intimidated, imagined | 
it was deſtined for St. Quintin, to al- 
tempt retaking that place, and to endea - 
vour in that enterprize to recover the repu- 
tation France had loſt. 

Taz duke ſecretly determined to revenge 
upon Calais the loſs of Sr. Quintin: he 
privately inſinuated this project to the king, 
that be might have the glory of having 
| firſt conceived it. The king, clated with 
this ſcheme, propoſed in council to be- 
hege Calais. The attempt appeared diffi- | 
cult and dangerous: the duke was of the 
number of thoſe who oppoſed it; he in» 
tended by his oppoſition to give a higher 
luſtre to the conqueſt, if he ſucceeded, and 
in caſe he miſcarried, to throw the blame 
upon thoſe, who, contrary to the common 
opinion, were obſtinately bent upon the 
ſiege. He long reſiſted a reſolution to at- 
tack 
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tack a place ſo ſtrongly fortified, in the vi- 
gour of winter : he exaggerated the dangers 
which attended it; and affeted an unwil- 
lingneſs, which ſeemed to diſclaim any ſhare 
in the conſequences of an enterprine which 
the king ſeemed ſo ardently to deſire. 

Tu defeat of St. Quintin had ſo much 
weakened aur armies, that the king was 
obliged to iſſue a proclamation to afſemble 
the arriere - ban ; he ſent orders to all gen- 
tlemen who were capable of bearing arms, 
immediately to take the field upon pain of 
forfeiting their nobility ; and all rhoſe wha 
offered to ſerve as volunteers at their own 
expence, were permitted to attend the king. 
- Ir was in this crifis of affairs that young 
Grillon obtained his father's conſent to make 
bis firſt attempt in arms under the conduct 
of ſo great a general as the duke of Guile. 
He repaired to Paris, where his birth, vi- 
vacity, graceful perſon, and ardor for glory, 
made him received with the higheſt diſtinc- 
tion, His diligence at fixteen in ſtudying 
the art of war; his cagerneſs in ſeeking all 
occaſions 
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occaſions of gathering inſtruction from 
others; the attention with which he liſtened 
to thoſe to whom time and practice had 
given experience, ſoon gained him the 
eſteem of the generals; who were fond 
of giving him proofs of their friendſhip, 
and ſuffering him to . perceive the hopes 
they entertained, that he would one day be 
a great warrior. 
Tur chevalier de Grillon marched ' as 
volunteer under the duke de Guiſe, who, 
already prepoſſeſſed in his favour, and a 
friend of his father, made him his aid · de- 
camp. 
Arx preparations being ready by ſea and 
land, the duke divided his army into three 
bodies; and by feigned marches kept the 
enemy in ſuſpence till the firſt of January, 
when he found himſelf before Calais. This 
city is encompaſſed on all ſides by the 
ſea er ſens; there is no other way of ap- 
proaching it, except by a mole raiſed in 


ö 


the midſt of the fens, 1 
1 | 
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Ar ſome diſtance from this ſort, there 
is another called St. Agathe; the entrance 
to this port is defended by the tower of 
Riſban ; which is -a work of the moſt 
ſtrength : there was formerly towards the 
eaſt a citadel; which has ſince been de- 
ſtroyed, and-rebuilr; the city is ſurrounded 
by a-moar fo large and deep, that ix re- 
ceives between its banks the river de Hames 
and ſeveral leſſer ſtreams. 
Tu taking of Calais depended upon 
the ſurrender of the forts. It was deter- 
mined to begin by taking poſſeſſion of 
them: the firſt attack was made upon 
St, Agathe; three thouſand arquebuſiers 
began the aſſault, and repulſed the Englith ; 
they were compelled to abandon that poſt 
and retire to Nieulay ; which was 2 
the day following, 


Lon Dumfort, governor of Calais, had 
thrown'the beſt troops of the gariſon into 
Riſban, and furniſhed it with artillery; 
the importance of this fort in covering the 
intrenchments, made theſe precautions ne- 
Cin ceſſary: 
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ceſſury: an officer of valour and experience 
commanded thete. The duke de Guile, 
who knew the value of time, eſpecially in 
a ſeaſon ſo ſevere, ordered the troops that 
were to attack Riſban to be conducted along 
the ſhore, and immediately commanded 
them to batter it with cannon. After the 
1999 


ſault. 


GRILLON, impelled by a noble impetus 
oſity, and unmoved at the dreadful fire of 


the enemy (who were determined at all ha- 


zards to preſcrve the fort) was among the 
fieſt to begin the aſſault, Never did any one 
brave death with more daring intrepidity! 
the greatneſs of the danger appeared worthy | 
his courage: he was the firſt to mount the 
breach, and ſtood firm almoſt alone againſt 
thoſe who defended that poſt. 
Tus officer who commanded in Riſban | 
no ſooner diſcovered Grillon upon the 
breach, than (aſtoniſhed at fo daring an 
attempt, and to puniſh him for ſuch an ex · 
cels of raſhneſa) he attempted to throw him 

: into 
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into che moat ; but the chevalier de Gril- 
lon, being aware of his intention, attacked, 
diſarmed, and threw him down firſt; and, 
without conſidering whether he was ſup- 
ported, he forced his way into the fort, put 
all he met to the ſword, with fo a 


rained the united efforts of the 
till he was joined by thoſe that followed 


bim. 


Tas Engliſh being deprived of thele 
leader, were quite diſpirited : the fort was 
carried, the gariſon made priſoners of war, 


$ forts, ſurrendered the eighth day, after 


having been two hundred years in the power 


4 of the Engliſh, who had employed eleven 


months in taking it. 
Caiars was taken by Edward HI. in 


J the year 1347. The kings of England, 


proud of this conqueſt, uſed ro boaſt, that 
the keys of France hung at their girdles : 
and the Engliſh ſaid, the French ſhould 
retake it when iron ſwam like cork upon 
the water, Can; 
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+ Gxz1LLON, with the glory of ſucceſs, re- 
ceived the applauſes of the whole army. 
The duke de Guiſe gave him the moſt flat- 
tering praiſes : the attack and aſſault of | 

Riſban had been a means — | 
in Grillon ſuch ſuperior talents, joined to 
ſo heroic a courage; he had beheld with ſo © 
much delight and aſtoniſhment in a young 
man of ſeventeen, ſuch glorious beginnings, 
that he gave him diſtinguiſhed marks of 
friendſhip, and looked upon him, from that 
hour, as a warrior equal to the moſt ha- 
zardous enterprizes. The chevalier de Gril- 
lon, far from being elated with theſe diſ- 
tinctions, was but the more eager and at- 
tentive to acquire that experience, without 
which valour is not only uſeleſs, but, in 


many caſes, pernicious. 
{| HY liad intreated the duke not to refuſe | 


him the means of gathering farther inſtruc- 
tions, by expoſing a life which he ſet no 
other value upon, than as it might be a 
means of his becoming more worthy the 
name he bore, and doing credit to the in- 
fruftions of ſo great a general. 
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Taz Duke of Guiſe, pleaſed and flat- 
tered with theſe praiſes, aſſured him, that 
he would favour this ardor :; and he did not 
forfeit his word. Thus Grillon was preſent 
upon all occaſions, and always gave proofs 
of a prudence and valour above his age. 
Tu reputation of common men riſes by 
ſcarce perceptibledegrees: experience brings 
their talents to perfection; it is late before 
they enjoy a fame they in vain hope to ac- 
quire, without ſome great and ſhining ex- 
ploit, which has been preceded by an infi- 
nite number of others more obſcure and 
leſs dazzling : but there are ſome extraor- 
dinary men born for great things, who riſe 


which are born with them. ap 
Taz chevalier de Grillon was one of 
thoſe warriors who ſtand in need of no ex- 
amples, and have nothing to do, but to 
give way to n 
nius. 


Vor. I. C Tus 
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Tux taking of Calais ſurpriſed and per 
plexed all the courts of Europe. They 
had looked upon France as too much 
weakened and depreſſed ever to recover its 
former vigour. The enemies of that 
crown, far from expecting to ſee it conquer 
other cities, were diſputing together for 
thoſe of that kingdom, and dividing them 
among themſelves : they were aſtoniſhed to 
find it neceſſary to take meaſures to defend 
their own. This conquelt of the duke, which 


had revenged France of her enemies, and 


ſd gloriouſly repaired the diſgrace of the 


action of St. Quintin, threw an increaſing 
luſtre upon the glory he had before ac- 
quired. From theſe advantages, compared 


with the diſaſter which had faded the lau- 


rels of the conſtable, reſulted a ſtriking |: 
contraſt, which overthrew-the reputation of 


the latter. 


Tux friends of the duke de Guiſe ſaw | 
the fall of the conſtable with a malicious | 
joy: they conſidered the duke's ſucceſſes | 
as ſo many triumphs they gained over the 


partiſans of the Montmorencys. 
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; place was better fortified than Graveline, 
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Tur duke being deſirous to augment the 


glory he had gained ar the taking of Calais, 


proceeded next to lay ſiege ro Guines. This 


which ſome general officers adviſed him to 
take poſſeſſion of firſt. But the conqueſt 
of that place was more important, as it ſe- 
cured a communication 2 
other cities of France. 

Tas third day thirty-five . 
non, pointed againſt the intrenchments, 
made a breach in the walls. The duke gave 


b d' Andelot orders to begin the aſſũult : who, 
7 after an obſtinate engagement, was repulſed 


by the Engliſh. 

Tur duke kept his word with young 
Grillon ; he fixed upon him for the moſt 
hazardous enterprizes : animated and ex- 
cited by the high opinion that prince enter- 
rained of him, he gave proofs of a valour 
and prudence which would not have diſ- 
graced the conduct of the moſt experienced 
general. 


C 2 Tur 
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Tus duke, piqued at d'Andelor's ill ſuc- 
ceſs, marched himſelf with freſh troops, 
and carried the breach. He ſaw Grillon, 
who was the firſt to mount it, attack the 
enemy with an intrepidity always victorious. 
The day following the governor ſurren- 
dered the place; which was razed to the 
ground as uſeleſs, Ardres and Calais cover- 
ing the frontiers on that ſide. 

Taz enemies ſpared the duke de Guiſe 
the toil of beſieging Hames, incompaſſed 
with moats, and very difficult of acceſs. 
They evacuated that place at a rumour that 
the conqueror of Calais and Guines was 
advancing to take poſſeſſion of it. From 
this æra we may date the total chacing of 
the Engliſh out of this kingdom ; where 
they have only, ſince that time, made ſome 
occaſional deſcents, which the civil wars 
under the ſucceeding reigns facilitated. We 
owe theſe victories to the duke de Guile, 
who, in leſs than a month, compelled a 
people born enemies of the French, to re- 
paſs the ſeas. 


Tur 
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Tur duke of Guiſe was welcomed at 
Paris and at court, as the deliverer of his 
country : the king received him with eſteem 
and affection, and gave him all thoſe en- 
comiums his rapid and deciſive ſucceſs de- 
ſerved. Grillon was preſented to him by 
the duke, with theſe words; This gentle- 
man has no other fortune except his birth 
and his ſword; but I have a ſtrong pre- 
« ſape that he will one day become formi- 
« dable to the enemies of your majeſty.” 

HzNv nv, already prepolleſſed in his fa- 
vour, received him with diſtinction, and 
gave him a beneſice. In a letter of the duke 
de Guiſe to the count de Berton, father to 
Grillon, this gift of the king is mentioned, 
but the living is not named. It was after- 
wards known that he had the archbiſhoprick 
of Arles, the biſhopricks of Frejus, Toulon, 
Senez, de St. Papoul, and the abbey of 
Iſlebarbe *. In that age, hiſtory informs us, 
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® They were called Cuſtodinos. | 
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that it was common to give livings, biſhop- 
ricks, and archbiſhopricks to the laity, which 
they filled with eccleſiaſtics of their own 
_ chooſing f. 

A rzw days aſter, the king appointed 
Grillon captain of five hundred men, in a 


fix thouſand men of Lionnois, Dauphine, 


Provence, and Auvergne, commanded by j 
the baron Deſadret. His commiſſion was 


dated the twenty-fourth of March, 1558. 


GR1ILLON, who had an excellent heart, : 


regiment which that prince had juſt raiſed of | 


was deeply affected with theſe marks of the 


king's goodneſs. He returned him thanks 
with that warmth and ardor natural to him; 
vowing eternal zeal and fidelity; and add- 
ing, that he ſhould from that hour conſider ' 
his life as devoted to the ſervice of his coun- 
try, and be always ready to ſacrifice it for its 
ſafety. To his lateſt hour he ever ſcrupu- | 


louſly adhered to this promiſe. 


* * 
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at Avignon the proof of theſe facts. 
| Tur 


4 Meflieurs de Grillon have in their archives 
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Tas fincerity and ſimplicity of his cha- 
racter could not long agree with that of the 


baron Deſadret ; whoſe views (as incompa- 


tble with the duty he owed the king, 2s 
his attachment to the Catholie religion) he 
ſcemed to penetrate into and foreſee their 
tendency. Soon tired of a command which 
confined him to a life of indolence, ſo in- 
conſiſtent with his activity and ardor for 
glory, he intreated the king's permiſſion 
to ſerve about his own perſon in quality ot 
a volumecer, 


THz victories of the duke de Guiſe ſe- 


3 cured his favour with the king; and as if 
= fortune was never weary of raiſing this fa- 


mily, it had now the additional advantage 
of being allied to the dauphin by the mar- 
riage of that prince with Maria Stuart queen 
of Scotland, niece to the Guiſes. 
Tut impriſonmeat of the conſtable de 
Montmorency made the direction of affairs 
fall into the hands of the cardinal of Lor- 
rain. D'Andelot, nephew to the conſtable, 
by his obſtinate adherence to the new hereſy, 

C4 forced 
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forced the king to put him under arreſt, 
and diveſt him of his poſt of colonel- ge- 
neral of the French infantry : this charge 
was given to Montluc, ore of the emiſtaries 
of the Guiſes. . 

Tue cardinal of Lorrain, ſceing his fa- 
mily had at length attained to the higheſt 
pitch of honour and favour, thought his 


tortune had no further occaſion for ſupport : 2 


he began to look upon the diſſembled re- 
ſpe and decent politeneſs he had hitherto * 


obſerved towards the ducheſs de Valentinois 


(ro whom he owed obligations which no- 
thing but his pride could ſuffer him to for- 


get) as an humiliating conſtraint. He went 4 
ſo far as to rally her with a ſeverity which T7 - 


affected her very deeply. 
THrovcH the ducheſs was in an ad- 
vanced age, her empire over the king was 
ſtill the ſame: ſtung and incenſed at the 
cardinal's ingratitude, ſhe determined to 
make him ſenſible that ſhe was not to be 
offended with impunity, and that ſhe had 
{till power to weaken a credit which only 
ſerved | 


r 


N 
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not in the leaſt weakened the king's aſfection 
ſor him: he wrote him the moſt ſoothing 
and conſoling letters; and continued till 
do give him the trueſt proofs of his friend- 
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ſerved to make him vain and ungrateful. 


What to her appeared the ſureſt expedient, 


was to recall the conſtable, and ſet him in 


Þ oppoſition to the Guiſes. Confiding in her 
* power over the king, ſhe prevailed with him 


to make peace with Spain. This prince 
was the more eaſily induced to comply, as 
he dreaded the viciſſitudes of fortune. The 
ducheſs propoſed the conſtable as the man 
of the court the moſt capable of negotiating - 
a peace, and the fixteſt to be intruſted with 


. the intereſts of France. 


Tar conſtable's unfortunate defeat had 


ſhip. The ducheſs gave the conſtable ſecret 
intelligence of the deſign ſhe had formed to 
reſtore him to all the ſplendor of his former 
favour ; and make an alliance with him, 
which ſhould unite their intereſts for ever, 
by marrying Henrietta de Bouillon, her 
grand-daughter, ta d'Anville the conſtable's 

C5 _ ton, 
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ſon. The king ſent all inſtructions neceſſarx 
to negotiate a peace. 

Tus conſtable, proud of being employed 
in ſo honourable an embaſly, aſſured the 
ducheſs, that he and his family ſhould 
be eternally devoted to her ſervice, He 7 
made propoſitions of peace to Philip II. 
who was as impatient as Henry to put a pe- 
riod to the war. In the very firſt audience, 
the king of Spain gave the conſtable his 
liberty (who during thoſe conferences was 
frequently obliged to confer with the king) 
in order to impart to him the reſult: he was 
always received by him with the tendereſt 
marks of his eſteem. Peace, in fine, was 
concluded between France, the Empire, 
Spain, and England. To make it more 
ſolid and laſting, two alliances were form- 
ed; one with Elizabeth of France, eldeſt * 
daughter to the king, with the king of Spain; 
and the other between princeſs Claudia, ſifter 
to the king, and the duke of Savoy. 
Tux Guiſes were equally ſurpriſed and 
diſappointed at not being choſen to nego - 
1 4 date 


and perplexity : they forcſaw that this ſor- 
midable rival of their ambition would ſhare 
vich them the favours and diſtinctions of 
the prince, they anticipated the decreaſe of 
cheir credit and influence, and the advan- 
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tiate a peace; and the ſucceſs of the con- 
ſtable's negotiation increaſed their confuſion 


tage the conſtable would draw from it. It 
was then that the cardinal began to reproach 
himſelf for his indiſcreet conduct towards 
the ducheſs of Valentinois. 

Ius nuptials of Elizabeth and Claudia 


> were ſolemnized at Paris with the utmoſt 
2 ſplendor and magnificence. Griilen, who 
vas remarkable for agility and graceful- 
X neſs in all his exerciſes, ſhone ment the 


foremoſt. 

Hexry omitted no kinds of ſpectacles 
to celebrate theſe two marriages ; but lis 
favourite one was tournaments z an amuſe- 
ment which in the end proved fatal to him. 
After having repulſed ſeveral attacks, he 
inſiſted upon breaking a lance with Mont - 
gomery : a ſhiver of the count de Mone - 

OY gomery's, 
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gomery's flew through the vizor of his hel- 
met, and pierced ſo deep into his right ? 


eye, that he was inſtantly thrown down. 


He died eleven days after, in the forty- . 


firſt year of his age, and thirteenth of his 
reign. | 

Taz king's death gave birth to all thoſe 
civil wars which tore and divided France. 
Henry left four ſons; the eldeſt, who was 
but ſixteen, ſucceeded him : this prince was 
Francis II. He had a natural propenſity 
to piety and virtue; but with an under- 
ſtanding extremely limited. Thoſe whole 
ambition made them aſpire to the govern- 
ment, found it very eaſy to ſtrengthen their 
authority under the name of the king. The 
court now wore another aſpect. 

In the preceding reigns, the families of 
the Guiſes and Montmorencys had divided 
between them the royal favour and govern- 
ment of the ſtate. Henry was no ſooner 
dead, than two parties aroſe which aſpired 
to the direction of affairs. Catherine, as 


mother to Francis II. claimed a right to. 


the 
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che regency till that prince was of an age 
to govern by himſelf. Powerful as were the 
parties of the Guiſes and Montmorencys, 
they could not with reaſon oppoſe a pre- 
| FMrenſion, which more than one example 
ſtrengthened, and gave a ſanction to. But 
another party aroſe, which claimed a juſter 
title to the government than that of the 
queen; theſe were the princes of the blood; 
vho conſidering the extreme youth and in- 
capacity of the king as a favourable circum- 
4 — reſolved to take advantage of both, 
and make themſelves amends ſor the injuſ- 
1 ice the late king had done them, in ex- 
4 F. them from the direction of — 

the command of the armies. | 

f — de Bourbon king of Navarre, 
and Lewis de Conde his brother, were both 
formidable rivals to Catherine of Medicis : 
their birth was the foundation of their 
Wrights, and their perſonal merit the ſupport 
Jof them. Both chiefs of the houſe of Bour- 
bon, called to the throne in caſe the line of 
Valois became extint; ſo that in effect 
none had a juſter claim than they. 
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Taz ambition of Catherine had been 
curbed and reſtrained under the reign of 
Henry II. or rather under that of the duch- 
of Valentinois, whoſe fall was as ſignal and 
remarkable, as had formerly been her favour. 
CATHERINE was adorned with every grace 
af mind and figure ; her ſtature was tall; 
her features regular, with an expreſſion of 
mingled ſweetneſs and dignity in her coun- 
tenance; the air of pomp and magnificence 
in her appearance commanded reſpect. Her 
underſtanding was extenlive ; her humour 
pliant, inſinuating, ſoft, and engaging : 
her ſuperior talents for negotiation never 
leſt her deſtitute of expedients and reſour- 
ces equally uſeful and pernicious. Her wit 
—— — 
ſentiments, as ſhe had the power of ſup- 
prefling and concealing even the moſt ſud- 
den emotion. It was impoſſible to form: 
any judgment from her couptenance of the 
ſentichents of her heart; proof againſt rev 
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morſe, ſhe ſcrupled nothing to attain her 
ends. Theſe dangerous talents were brought 
to perfection by reading Machiavel, which, 
at that time, was called the breviary. of the 
court. She made her religion often yield 
to the maxims af policy: poſſeſſed with the 
ſpirit of ambition, ſhe was favaurable to 
the proteſtants, that- ſhe might command 
their aſũſtance upon occaſion. Yet we do 
not find, that theſe ſpecious reaſons which 
are alleged to plead the neceſſity ſhe was 
under of conforming to the times ſhe lived 
in, were of ſufficient force to acquit her of 
a conduct too wavecring and equivocal. 

CATHERINE: forcſaw the impoſibility 
of triumphing over three parties at once 
her ambition, yet trembling. and apprehen- 
fye, durſt not flatter itſelf wich ſtanding 
without a ſupport; a ſtranger, in France, 
and though the mother of a kipg, yet aſ a 
young king, whoſe underſtanding was fill 
tached to their intereſts, perſans of the 
4 4 bigheſt 
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higheſt rank and influence in the court and 
army; theſe prudent reflections determined 
her to unite herſelf to one of theſe factions, 
with a reſolution to abandon it as ſoon 
as her authority was firmly eſtabliſhed: 
The faction of the Guiſes from the aſcend- 
ant they had over the king, who tenderly 
loved the young queen their niece, ap- 
peared to her the ſtrongeſt, The conſtable's 
diſgrace was the firſt ſign which diſcloſed 
Catherine's union with the Guiſes and the 
Montmorencys ; the king | baniſhed him, 
and deprived him of the charge of grand 
maſter af the houſhold ; this poſt, together 
with the command of the armies, was given 
to the duke de Guiſe; the cardinal of Lor- 
rain was appointed firſt miniſter, 
 CatHERINE, who hated the ducheſs of 
Valentinois, haughtily commanded her to 
retire from court; but notwithſtanding her 
diſgrace ſhe always preſerved a ſecret con- 
nexion with it, and was often the concealed 
inſtrument of the operations and 1 | 
E the government. 


Tus 
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Tas princes of the blood were extremely 
offended at this union of Catherine with the 
Guiſes, They had reaſon to apprehend, ac- 
cording to the maxims of preceding reigns, 
that they ſhould be once more removed 
from the direction of affairs: their reſent» 
ments and antipathy to the Guiſes; their 
own intereſts which ſeemed to require them 
to unite and make themſelves formidable 
enough to cruſh a too-powerful party; all 
concurred to force them upon the fatal re- 
ſolution of exciting a civil war, by making 
the Huguenots enter into their views. Thus 
a pretence of religion ſanctified their revolt: 
this enterprize called for courage, reſolu- 
tion, and activity; a regular and well con · 
certed plan, and a perſect intelligence 
among themſelves in the execution of it. 
Tu king of Navarre was of a pacific 
diſpoſition ; he could not reſolve to ſee his 
country a prey to diſcord and confuſion z 
nothing could be more repugnant to the 
moderation and gentleneſs of his character, 
than this terrible and violent reſource; a 
gentleneſs 
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gentleneſs which as it were ruled his ambi- 
tion, and made it harmleſs. The ſubtle 
queen ſaw, and took advantage of this 
temper; ſhe impoſed upon the credulity 
of this prince, by ſoothing him with a 
proſpect of recovering Navarre; this flat- 
tering hope prevailed with him to conduct 
himſelf with caution and circumſpection. 
Taz prince of Conde his brother, was 
active, impetuous, brave and enterprizing z 
full of fire and ambition; a ſtranger to 
hoſe delicacies and precautions which mo- 
deration demanded, an inveterate enemy 
of the Guiſcs, and allied to the Montmo- 
rencys; he attached to his intereſts the 
admiral Coligni, d' Andelot, and Odet, 
cardinal Chatillon nephew to the conſtable; 
all the partizans of the houſes of Bourbon 
and Montmorency, and all thoſe who had 
embraced the new doctrine, enliſted them- 
{elves in this faction. 
- NotwiTasTAnDiING the rigour of the 
edicts in the preceding reigns, there was 


an infinite number of perſons of all ranks, 
who 
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who had embraced the errors of-Calyiniſm ; 
they only waited for an opportunity of 
riſing and demanding liberty of conſcience 
tword in hand. 

Is this diſpoſition the prince of Conde 
addreſſed them; he took advantage of it 
to form that famous conſpiracy d'Amboiſez 
a conſpiracy which in its conſequences 
threatened the lives of the Guiſes, the 
liberty of the king, and affured to the Calvi- 
niſts a free exerciſe of their religion. But 
the duke de Guiſe having intelligence of 
ſome particulars, took fuch quick and 
only fatal to thoſe who had raſhly engaged 
in it. After having given his inſtructions 
to thoſe lords of the court whom he could 
ſafely rely on, he commanded all perſons 
who ſhould be found gathered together 


without order from the prince, to be put 
to the ſword: he ſelected, for this ſevere 
execution, a number of gentlemen who 
had bravery, zeal, and reſolution enough 
to defend the king's perſon from the perni- 
cious deſigns of the conſpirators. 
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Tur chevalier de Grillon was pitched 
upon by the duke de Guiſe as one of the 
moſt capable to direct and accompliſh this 
enterprize : he was ſtruck with horror at 
this cruel commiſſion, and felt in himſelt 
an extreme reluctance to exerciſe his valour 

upon his fellow citizens ; who, though 
rebels, were defenceleſs: but full of ſub- 
miſſion to the commands of a prince who 
had given him a thouſand marks of his 
eſteem and confidence, his zeal got the 
better of his compaſſion. 

GRrILLON, attended by the troops and 
gentlemen which the duke had drawn from 
the caſtle of Amboiſe, and who were ap- 
pointed to obey: this young general's orders, 
attacked a party of the conſpirators, who, 
aſtoniſhed and intimidated at his approach, 
were all either killed, taken priſoners, or 
diſperſed. After this action he quitted Am- 


boiſe; and joining the duke de Guiſe, they 
ſurprized and defeated the baron de Caſtel- 
nau Chaloſſe, who was haſtily marching 
with ſome Gaſcon troops to ſurprize 
Francis II. then at Amboiſe. 
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Tus duke de Guiſe and the cardinal his 
brother knew how to aſſume all the merit 
w themſelves, which the diſcovery of this 
fatal plot deſerved. The king liſtened with 
the utmaſt indignation to a relation of this 
black attempt; he commanded the traitors 
wo be puniſhed with extreme ſeverity, that 
thoſe who had eſcaped his vengeance might 
be deterred by the example. 

NoTwrTHSTANDING Catherine's endea- 
yours to ſave the life of the prince uf Conde 
of the rebels, and againſt whom they had 
but too many proofs) he would have found 
no protection from the king's vengeance in 
being a prince of the blood, had not the 
Guiſes, from motives. of policy, had re- 
courſe to diſſimulation, and pretended to 
believe him innocent. 

Ar the very time when the miniſtry was 
employed in detecting and puniſhing the 


accomplices of this conſpiracy, new ſedi - 
tions aroſe in the provinces : the miniſters 
of the new religion dared even publicly to 

propagate 
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their errors with all the inſinu · 
NN tbe is 

Tur king ſeveral times aſſembled the 
ates without having power to reſtore tran- 
quillity to the kingdom ; on the contrary, 
freſh plots were daily detefted againſt the 
Guiſcs, and to favour the eſtabliſhment. of 
the pretended reformed party. ; 

Tux prince of Conde was looked upon 
as the ſecret ſpring which gave life and vi- 
gour to the faction: this prince was by the 
king's order put under arreſt; he was tried, 
condemned, and appointed to ſuffer before 
the meeting of the ſtates, which were con- 
voked in December ; but Catherine, who 
had occafion for him to oppoſe the exceſſive 
power of the Guiſes, ſuſpended 2 
tion of his ſentence; and the king's death, 
which happened the fifth of December, 
changed the face of affairs. 

Tux intrigues of Francis II's reign had 
reduced all the contending factions to two ; 
that of the princes and the Guiſes. Cathe- 
tine (to ſpeak properly) had been attached 

to 
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to neither; ſhe ſapported her influence by 
raiſing and ſinking alternately one and the 
other, as her ſyſtem of politics required: 
but the minority of Charles IX. who was 
but ten years and a half old, furniſhed her 
with a pretence to reſume her authority by 
demanding the regency of the ſtate. That 
ſhe might be aſſured of ſucceſs, ſhe re- 
called the conſtable of Montmorency: tho 
he was in the decline of life, his genius was 
{till capable of conceiving and perſecting 
great enterprizes, and his arm yet vigorous: 
enough to exccute them. 
Carr ſet the prince of Conde at 
liberty, and cauſed him, by «decree of 
parliament, to be declared innocent,” re 
quiring the king of Navarre to yield to her 
the regency, and be content with the title 
of lieutenant - general of the kingdom. She 
aſſembled the ſtates, where all was con- 
ducted agreeable to her views. But now 
firmly eſtabliſhed, ſaw a party ariſe which 
threatned to be very formidable, formed 
by 


* 
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by the Guiſes, the conſtable of Montmo- 
rency, and the marſhal de St. Andre: this 
laſt, in the two preceding reigns, had the 
art and addreſs, without any affiſtance, to 
form and ſuſtain a party. An 
Tuis union was under the influence and 
direction of the ducheſs de Valentinois, who 
had kept up her correſpondence and connexi- 


ons at court, where her friends were as ſtrong 


and powerful, as her hatred againſt Catherine 
of Medicis. She influenced the conſtable 
to reconcile himſelf to the duke de Guife, 
and to make profeſſion of his ancient reli- 
gion. The marſhal de St. Andre, who was 
intruſted by the ducheſs with this negoti- 
ation, managed it with ſo much addreſs, 
that he re- united thoſe two great men; and 
they vowed an eternal friendſhip for each 
other; and gave the moſt convineing proof 
of their ſincerity, by receiving the ſacrament 
at Eaſter from the hands of the ſame prieſt. 
The duke de Guiſe afterwards went to ſup- 
per with the conſtable, where he met the 
marſhal de St. Andre. 


ArTER 
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Ar r the death of Henry II. (whom 
the marſhal had too much influence over) 
to preſerve the remains of his fortune, 
he entered into the party of the duke de 
Guiſe. He had information, that it was 
determined to make a ſtrict inquiry into the 
conduct of thoſe who had abuſed their fa- 


The marſhal and ducheſs' de Valentinois, 
who were perſuaded that they were the 
perſons whom they had principally in view, 
chought of an expedient to elude the ſearch: 
chey imagined the ſureſt method was to 
raiſe a' party in oppoſition to Catherine, 
which they were to call the Triumvirate z 
one of the principal articles was, that they 
ſhould ſwear never to deſert each other; to 
defend to the laſt the Catholic religion; and 
upon all occafions to denounce war againſt 
the H 

Tut marſhal de St. Andre had been diſ- 
tinguiſhed in Henry II's time for the po- 
liteneſs of his manners, and his taſte for 
Vor. I. D luxury 


luxury and expence : he was called the Lu- 
cullus of the age; hated by the Hugue- 
nots, and not. eſteemed. by Catherine. She 
had been told that be had faid in the aſ- 
to be put in a ſack, and thrown. into the 
ſea. mg 

CATHERINE was extremely ſurpriſed, but 
not diſconcerted, when ſhe heard of this 
confederacy ; ſhe belieyed it would not be 
impoſſible to attach the oppoſite ſaction to 
her intereſts ; which being compoſed of the 
king of Navarre, firſt prince of the blood, 
the prince of Conde, the -admiral Coligni, 
(one of the ſtrongeſt ſupparts. of the Hu- 
guenots) of d' Andelot, and cardinal Chatil- 
don, was not leſs powerful than that of the 
Triumvirs. She believed herſelf aſſured of 
the concurrence of the chancellor of the 
hoſpital, and of Mongluc biſhop of Va- 
lence, who both ſecretly favoured Calvi- 
niſm: ſhe alſo ſtrengthened herſelf with the 
Huguenota, a party not to be contemaed, 
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Ec arty with theſe reſources, Catherine 
determined to acquit herſelf of the promiſe 
ſhe had made the king of Navarre and 
other Calviniſt lords, in granting them the 
free exerciſe of their religion : the confer- 
ence of Poiſſy, and the edict of the month 
of January, which gave permiſſion to the 
new reformed to call aſſemblies, were the 
firſt effefts of this promiſe, and indiſputs- 
ble proofs of the bias Catherine, of Medicis 
Had to the new religion, But the Hugue- 
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conveyed him from Fontainbleau to Paris. 
Catherine wrote ſecretly to the prince of 
Conde, and conjured him not to abandon 
the king: notwithſtanding the artful and 
diſſembling turn of her letters, it was eaſy 
to penetrate into her favourable diſpoſition 
towards the Huguenots. 
; Tuis conduct forced the Triumvirate to 
fix upon ſome violent reſolution againſt this 
princeſs ; one of the moſt moderate was, to 
deprive her of the regency. Had they fol- 
lowed the council of the marſhal de St. 
Andre, The would have been put to death : 
the affirmed there was no other means of 
eruſhing ihe oppoſite party. The duke de 
Guiſe declared againſt this reſolution; but 
me conſented that ſhe ſhould be confined, 
it and deprived of the power of protecting 
Abe proteſtants. 
Carat having intelligence of this, 
"'{ſecured the perſon of Charles IX, and car- 
' ried him to Monceaux : ſhe would not have 
been more ſecure there than at Paris, if her 


the 
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the power of Montpeſat, chief magiſtrate 
of Poitou, who had promiſed. the Trium- 
of Navarre, to take her dead or alive. But 
it was that prince who, contrary to his in- 
tention, was the means of protecting this 
princeſs from the danger which threatened 
her: princes, like other men, are liable to 
weakneſits, 
Tus king of Navarre was in love with 
mademoiſelle Rouet, one of the queen's 
maids of honour ; his ardor, which he was 
ſo little ſolicitous to conceal, fo affeted rhe 
queen of Navarre, that ſhe retired with the 
prince her'ſon to Bearn. 
Tax queen ſeeing the arrival of the king 
of Navarre at Monceaux, immediately 
ſuſpected that he had ſome ſecret motive 
for his journey: ſhe was not ignorant of 
Rouet's power over that prince's heart, and 
thought by that means to diſcoyer the rea- 


ſons which brought him to Moacemie | ſhe 
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Tu queen, inſtructed by her, took me- 
ſures which ruined thoſe of the Triumvirs: 


their ſuſpicions immediately fell upon the 


likely to deftroy the credit and authority of 
a party which confided in him, than to give 
ſucceſs to their enterprizes. Their ſuſpi- 
cion was ſoon changed into certainty, and 
they determined never again to intruſt him 
with the reſult of their important delibera- 
tions, 

Tur prince of Condé, to give an air of 
equity to his proceedings, publiſhed a ma- 
nifeſto ; he therein declared, that his only 
motives for taking arms were to defend 
himſelf from thoſe who oppreſſed him, to 
' reſtore to the king, and queen, mother to 
that prince, the liberty they were deprived 
of, and to ſecure the obſervance of the edit 
of January, which, he complained, had 
been violated in a manner equally - cruel 
and perfidious by the maſſacre of Vaſly; a 
3 to a riſing in a city of 

| Cham- 
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| Champagne, where a company of Hugue- 
nots began a quarrel with ſome attendants 
of the duke de Guiſe; gag emo je 
viniſts were killed. 

Tus prince of Conde imagining he tad 
ſufficiently juſtified his revolt, ſeized Or- 

Sour lords of the court, either actuated 
by a 2eal for the new religion, or hatred 
to the Guiſes, embraced his party, and ev- 
gaged a great tumber of gentlemen to join 
them : thoſe whoſe change occaſioned the 
moſt noiſe, were Odet de Coligiii, cardi- 
gal de Charillon;” the archbiſhop of Tou- 
louſe, and Jaques de wy biſhop of 
Nevers. 

"Tur cardinal de Chatilln refleſted a a 
laſtre on his dignities by. his birth ang un- 
derſtanding, equally elevated, enlightened, 
and cultivated. The admiral'Coligni, and 
d' Andelot his brother, having embraced 
Calviniſm, had long and earneſtly ſolicited 
him to follow cheir example ; but the eyes 
of Eben de Haurteville, a lady of Lord, 
D4 pleaded 
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pleaded more forcibly than they: ſtruck 
with her charms, to them he ſacrificed his 
purple and fortune. Spiſame, who was alſo 
in love with a pretty Huguenot, gave up 
his biſhoprick to obtain her: a fatal ertor, 
which was the occaſion of his death. 
Jean de Montluc biſhop of Valence and 
Die in Dauphinẽ, and brother to the mar- 
ſhal de Montluc, made his doctrine ſuſpected 
by an equivocal conduct; but his death 
zuſtified his innocence: he was one of the 
moſt ſubtle politicians of his time: he had 
been a Jacobin. The queen of Navarre 
introduced him at court, where he was ſoon 
diſtinguiſhed as a ſuperior genius, and a 
„ 
Tu miniſters of the Huguenot faction 
= their party extremely numerous, 
and ſupported' by ſo illuſtrious a chief, as 
the prince of Conde, exhorted all of that 
ſe& to take up arms in defence of the 
goſpel. They preached with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that in leſs than two months, the reformed 
had aſſembled an army. The prince of 
Conde, 
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Conde, not leſs zealous, exerted all his in- 
fluence to gain the friendſhip of the em- 
peror and all the Proteſtants of Germany: 
he diſpatched Spifame to perſuade them 
they had no other motive in taking up 
arms, than to reſcue the king from the 
captivity he was kept in by the Triumvirs; 
he produced Catherine's letters addreſſed 
to that prince, where ſhe conjures him to 
make uſe of every effort to reſcue her {on 
from the tyranny of his enemies, and thoſe 
of the ſtate. 
Arx the time this envoy was negotiating 
in Germany, Briquemant and the vidame 
de Chartres were ſent into England by the 
prince of Conde and admiral Ccligni, to 
treat with queen Elizabeth. This princeſs 
was. a lady of the moſt ' extenſive genius 
ſhe was daring, reſolute, and enterprizing, 
and joined to the moſt refined and ſubtle 
policy, an air of candour, ſincerity, and 
friendſhip, which effectually diſguiſed the 


views and ſecret workings of her policy; and 
in fine, was worthy to be ranked among the 
Ds; "Y 
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in his intereſt, 
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How powerful are the impulſes of paſ- 
fion | The prince of Conde, forgetting he 
had the honour of being deſcended from a 
race of kings, that his family by a fries 


of events, might reign in France, and 
even himſelf be deſtined to wear the crown, 
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to remind him, to his ſhame, that they 
were Frenchmen ; they felt the ignominy 
of this propoſal, and how greatly it would 
be forgetting what they owed to themielves, 
and carrying the ſpirit of revolt to an un- 
pardonable exceſs, to ſubmit to ſuch diſ- 
graceful terms ; thee; coflutiions. (06: mn 
to remorſe. _ 

De Fienhe ferſook the prince of Cond, 
and threw himſelf at the king's feet z WhO 
received him with all the marks of kindneſs 


and retired to one of his eſtates in Picardy. 

Caruzxix being informed of this ne- 
gotiation, and the dreadful conditions of 
the treaty, felt the higheſt indignation at 
the prince of Conde; hom ſhe conſidered 
from that hour as the moſt cruel and 
dangerous enemy of France, as he had 
opened again the gates of that kingdom to 
the Engliſh, from whence they. had' been 
driven, 
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driven with ſo much difficulty ; but what 
moſt incenſed her againſt that prince, was 
PRs 00096 UP Yes LT PAP day 
had wrote to him. 

— accalip iced him of 
Catherine's confidence, and was the occa- 
fion of her deſerting the Huguenot party. 
She left them and went over to the Tri- 
umvirs; but only ſo far as the intereſt of 
gation it was determined to beſiege Rouen: 
the king of Navarre was appointed to 
command the army deſtined for the ſiege 
the duke de Guiſe and the conſtable were 
with. him: in his. march to Rouen, the 
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above a hundred gentlemen volunteers, 

had ſhut themſelves up in Rouen, firmly 
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Tus king of Navarre attacked the city; 
by the fort of St. Catherine; a hollow way 


that extended from Rouen to Paris, for- 
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tunately covered the trenches near the fort. 
Monneins, who defended it, harraſſed the 
troops by frequent ſallies; he made one 
the beginning of October, as deſperate, as 
it was reſolutely and vigorouſly repulſed by 
young Sarlabons,. who commanded the ar- 
quebuſiers, and by the chevalier Grillon, 
at the head of two hundred men ; both 
equally animated with that true intrepidity, 
which the thirſt of glory inſpires. Monneins 
was, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, driven 
back into the trenches of the fort; had he 
been as prudent, as he was valiant; the 
taking of Rouen would have coſt the royal 
army a great expence of time and trea- 
ſure; but he ſuffered himſelf to be fur- 
prized, 

Tux eighth of Ober, nnn 
lord Villiers, who had lain before the 
trenches ever ſince day- break, obſerved the 
ramparts and half- moon unprovided with 
ſoldiers: aſtoniſhed at this unuſual appear : 
ance, he aſked . a. young - officer, his pri- 


ſoner, the reaſon; this young man replied, , 
with 
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wich great ſimplicity, that it was a cuſtom 
with the officers, to go at that hour and 
divert themſelves in the city, and that the 
loldiers followed their example. 0 

VitLtizks was ſenſible he could not be 
too quick in giving the duke de Guiſe and 
the conſtable information of this : they 
mediately take advantage of that favourable 
moment: ſcaling ladders were. inſtantly 


* - 


attack as ſudden as it was unex- 
the officers and ſoldiers, who (diſperſed in 
the city, and not having time to re-aſlem- 


Colombe and Grillon, the halt-moon. 
| Tus 
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Tur taking of che ſort aſſured thim of 
the city; bur apprehenſive of plunder, 
they would not take it by ſtorm. The 
mountain of St. Catherine commanding 
the city, they erected a battery upon that 
riſing ground; it extended itſelf acroſs 
ſeveral ſtreets, deſtroyed all rhe beſiegeds 
intrenchments, and killed great numbers. 

Tur wound which the king of Navarre 
received, as he was ſurveying the trenches, 
| deferred the taking of the city; his ſhoulder- 
bone was fractured, and the wound from the 
firſt was pronounced mortal : he wanted to 
be conveyed to St. Maur, near Paris, but 
it was not judged ſafe for him to go fur- 
ther than Andely, where he expired in the 
forty-fifth year of his age. His character. 
which was inconſiſtent, made his conduct 
as various, as his will was uncertain; this 
yielding and pliant diſpoſition, made it 
doubtful in what religion he died. | 
Roux ſuſtained the aſſault, protected 
by the intrenchments, which the ingenious 


Montgomery erected behind the breach: 
but 
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ſets of a mine, 
looped. The duke de Guiſe 
S 


Waun all France was torn into different 
parties, and the lords of the court, and 


officers of the army, ſeduced by the ſpecious 
pretence of reformation, or attached to the 
intereſts of the chicfs of a faction, renoun- 
ced, by a double infidelity, their religion 
and their king; the chevalier Grillon, 
ſeeking no guide, except his conſcience 
and honour, thought the only party a good 
man was at liberty ro engage in, was that 
of his lawful ſovercign ; he adhered invio- 

' lably, 
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lably,, from principle, to this maxim: 
equally ſuperior to. the advantageous offers 
he received, and the ſeduction of bad ex- 
amples, he conſtantly followed the fortune 
of his king. 

Ir calmer reflections bad not checked his 
impetuoſity, he would have the 
prince of Conde's faction: there was a great 
ſimilitude in their eharacters ; both. ardent, 
generous, brave, and enterprizing; full of 
valour and intrepidity. The reſemblance 
of diſpoſitions, is of all ſympathies the 
moſt powerful; from the diſcovery of 
qualities common to both, naturally ariſes 
a reciprocal eſteem, which quickly binds 
men to each other: but not thinking the 
motives which influenced the prince of 
Conde lawful ones, the chevalier de Gril- 
lon heſitated not a moment on the reſolu- 
tion he ſhould take: he ſoon convinced 
the world, how important his fidelity and 


ſervices were to the ſtate: no action of 
any conſequence was performed in all 
thoſe wars, in which he did not confirm 

the 
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the idea the world had conceived of him. 
What he did at the taking of Calais, and 
at the ſiege of Rouen, and other places, was 
but a prelude to thoſe great actions, by 
which he afterwards diſtinguiſhed himſelf. 

AFTE . ineffectually em- 
ployed t cile the contending parties, 
and propoſitions of accommodation which 
the obſtinacy of the Hugueno's fruſtrated ; 
both ſides ſeemed in carneſt to carry on the 
war with vigour and reſolution. The prince 
of Conde had at firſt meditated to ſurpriſe” 
Paris; but the reaſons which the admiral 
made uſe of to diſſuade him from attempt- 
ing it, determined him to attack Dreux, 
He flattered himſelf that he might caſily 
carry a place which the king's army was at 
too great diſtance to defend ; but they were 
ſoon convinced of their error, when they 
found the catholic army aſſembled in the 
plains of Dreux n See WO GP 
battle, 

Taz Huguenots, with a 8 confi- 
dence, marched towards Dreux, as to a 
certain 
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certain conqueſt ; but they were ſoon-ſcized 
with terror, when they ſaw the royal army 
advance with a countenance equally reſolute 
and undiſmayed. They were ſenſible of the 
neceſſity either of engaging or reſolving 
upon an immediate retreat, which muſt ex- 
poſe them to the enemy's purſllk The al- 
ternative appearing to them equally dan- 
gerous, they determined to hazard a battle. 
The Triumvirs, before they engaged, ſent 
a lord of the court to know the queen's 
pleaſure : Catherine, artful as themſelves, 
perceiving that the Triumvirs wanted the 
ſanction of her authority, that they might 
not be anſwerable for the event, and un- 
willing to take it upon herſelf, addreſſed 
herſelf to the king's nurſe, who was preſent; 
and ſaid, Here are generals of armies who 
want to be determined by a king of ten 
years old and his nurſe, whether they may 
ſafely engage; and then ordered the envoy 
to repeat to the generals what he had heard. 
Taz king of Navarre being dead, the 
conſtable had the command of the army; 
| he 
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he tanged it in order of battle, between 
Blainville and Epinay, as the marſhal de 
St. Andre had adviſed. Though the duke 
de Guiſe had no rank in an army com- 
manded by the conſtable and the marſhal 
de St. Andre, yet at their deſire he headed 
the rear of vcteran troops, whole 
bravery that prince had often experienced 
and of ſeveral gentlemen, who had given 
ſignal proofs of their conduct and intre» 
pidity: but the man on whom the duke 
molt relied, was the chevalicr de Grillon, 
prince had of him: his bravery and reſolu- 
tion contributed greatly to the gaining of 
— —— be oem 
ſtable and che prince of Conde: the prince's 
cavalry aſſaulted the Swils in flank, they re- 
ceived him with a bravery which deſerved 
to conquer ; but notwithſtanding their vi- 
gorous defence, their rana were broken: 
and this rout was followed by that of the 
* 
* 
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prince of Conde looked on this firſt ſucceſs 
as deciſive ; but while he was congratulating 
himſelf on his victory, he received news 
that the marſhal de St. Andre was pre- 
paring to attack him. This general had 
aſſaulted the German horſe foot, de- 
feated them, and the few that eſcaped the 
laughter that enſued, fled with the utmoſt 
precipitation. At this news, fear ſpread it- 
ſelf even among the prince's troops; in 
vain he attempted to ſtop and lead them 
to battle; menaces and intreaties were 
equally ineffectual: ſo that the prince of 
Conde, ſeeing himſelf abandoned and de- 
ſerted, was compelled to fly. What a ter- 
rible reverſe was this! not only victory, al- 
moſt certain victory, eſcaped him, but his 
horſe wounded and fainting with fatigue, 
e- 


captivity. 
In this extremity the chevalier de Gril- 


lon came up, followed by ſome gentlemen 
who had fought with him: he inſtantiy 
recol- 
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tecollected the prince of Conde; and at the 
ſame inſtant caſt his eyes on d' Anville the 
conſtable's ſon, who advanced at the head 
of a ſquadron. ** Come hither, d'Anville,” 
ſaid he (offering the prince his hand to aſſiſt 
him to riſe); ** it is your duty to exchange 
„your ſacher for this prince, and mine to 
. +. reverence the blood of our kings.” 
D'Anville was the more ſenſible of his ad- 
vantage in having the prince his priſoner, 
as by that he was aſſured of the conſtable 
his father's liberty. In the mean time the 
of Conde's infantry, which he had begun 
to cannonade. Grillon having rejoined 
him, ſoon perceived that the beginning of 
this combat was not favourable to- the Ca- 
| tholics z but he at the ſame time obſerved, 
| that the right wing of the Huguenot. in- 
fantry was not ſupported; he inſtantly af- 
ſembled together a number of volunteers, 
and reſolved upon that ſpot to attack the 
Huguenots in flank : he fell upon them and 
broke their ranks ; animated and encou- 
Vol. I. E raged 
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raged by his example, all who accompanied 
him followed it, and reſolutely braved death 
to ſuſtain a young warrior whoſe intrepidity 
they revered. They were all cut to pieces ; 
and Grillon had the glory of changing the 
fortune of the day; but he purchaſed this 
victory by two wounds: he was not ſenſible 
of them till this action, ſo much to the ad- 
vantage of the Catholics, and ſo glorious 
for the duke de Guiſe, was over: this ge- 
nerous prince had greatneſs of mind enough 
to diſclaim part of the glory of that enter- 
prize, and-publicly owned the ſhare which 
the prudence and valour of Grillon had in 
that illuſtrious action. 

Tunis victory was not leſs fatal to the 
victors than to the vanquiſned. The Catho- 
tics loſt more perſons of rank than the Hu- 
guenots. The marſhal de St. Andre, who 
had led the way to victory, was killed, or 
rather aſſaſſinated by d' Aubigne, who from 


een eee by this un- 
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Tu death of the marſhal de St. André, 
and che taking; of the-conſtable, reſtored to 
the duke de Guiſe all the glory of this 
action, and the recompences of the court: 
he was inveſted with the command of the 
army ; and ſo abſolute an authority had he 
in the council, that he influenced all the 
opinions according to his views. As 2 
proof of this power, he cauſed the ſiege df 
Orleans to be reſolved on, notwithſtanding 
the reaſons Catherine r 
in oppoſition to his. 
Oatzaxs was defended by the ſuburbs 
of Portereau : joined to the city by a very 
beautiful bridge, incloſed by two fortreſſes, 
which are called turrets. The befieged, to 
ſtrengthen the fortifications of Porteteau, 
had erected two great baſtions in the front: 
it was by one of theſe two baſtions that the 
duke de Guiſe began the ſiege. He wanted 
a ſhelter for his troops, that they might be 
the leſs expoſed to the rigours of winter; 
-andfor himſelf the conveniency of the river, 
bs ne, Ul more facility batter che 
20 E 2 walls 
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walls of the town : he had ſtationed upon 
the river Loire a great number of boats, 
filled with gabions and machines. 

Tun day following the whole army ap- 
peared in order before Orleans. Had it not 
been for the bravery of d' Andelot, the be- 
ſiegers would that day have taken poſſeſſion 
of the turrets, and entered the ſuburb of 
Portereau. 

Wu the deſtructive ſword of war, at 
the ſiege of Orleans, ſpared neither Catho- 
lic nor Calviniſt, both equally Frenchmen, 
and both alike animared againſt each other ; 
the admiral, with the ſame frenzy, laid 
waſte Normandy ; where the rage and ra- 
Pacity of the ſoldiers, made him as inſenſible 
to the ſufferings of his fellow-citizens, as he 
was greedy and inſatiable after plunder. 
Thus was this wretched kingdom the theatre 
on which its ſons were deſtined to ſhed each 
other's blood, and be the inſtruments of 
each other's deſtruftion. a1 
Tun duke de Guiſe in laying fiege to 


Orleans, had formed a deſign to ſtrike at 
| the 
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the very root of Calviniſm ; of which this 
city was at once the center and defence : he 
had taken his meaſures with ſo much pru- 
dence and circumſpection, that there was 
no doubt of his ſucceſs; a conqueſt which 
muſt have reduced the Huguenots to the 
laſt extremity ; but the death of that great 
man was the triumph of their party. T his 
prince was aſſaſſinated juſt as he was 
upon the point of taking poſſeſſion of Or- 
leans. 

Tus aſſaſſin was one Poltrot, a gentle- 
man of Angoumois. Some of the moſt 
zealous and powerful among the Calviniſts 
had inſtigated him to the commiſſion of a 
crime, - which deprived the Catholics and 
the whole kingdom of their ſtrongeſt ſup- 
port. | 


GRri1iLLON's grief was extreme: in the 
duke de Guiſe he loſt the model he had pre- 
ſcribed to himſelf to follow ; whoſe talents 
for war he ſtudicd with an unwearied at- 
tention; whoſe character he loved and re- 
vered the more, as he flattered himſelf he 
E 3 had 
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had the ſeedw of thoſe virtues and great qua- 
ties he admired in the duke de Guiſe. 

Turonon de Beze and the admiral de 
Coligni were impeached on the depoſition 
of Poltrot. The admiral endeavoured to 
clear himſelf from the ſuſpicion by an apo- 
logy which he publiſhed ; but the world in 
general were not convinced that he was 
innocent. 

Ix the duke de Guiſe, religion. lost a 
zealous defender, his country a protecting 
friend, and the king a great general. The 
Huguenots had long ſought his death; at 
Rouen he narrowly eſcaped being killed by 
a ſoldier, who was put under arreſt, and 
Carried before the duke: when the ſoldier 
had conſeſſed, the duke aſked him, what 
had influenced him to this deſperate at- 
tempt? 1 had determined to kill you; ſaid 
the fellow, that I might deliver my religion 
from one of its moſt formidable adver- 
ſaries. If your religion, replied the duke, 
teaches you to aſſaſſinate one who never in- 


jured you; mine, agreeably to the — 
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of the Goſpel, commands me to pardoa 
you: go, and judge from hence which of 
the two religions is the moſt periett. | 
Tu univerſal eſtenm the duke de Guile 
had acquired, made him even regretted by 
death. Strangers as well as French, even 
thoſe who while they reverenced were en- 
vious of his great qualities, beheld with 
horror an aſſaſſin who dared to touch the 
life of this prince. The ſoldiers lamented 
a if they had loſt a fattier; deſolate, and 
frantic with grief, they ran about the camp 
exclaiming, We have loſt a general that 
never can be equalled; a general who loved 
us; who was always careful to expoſe us to 
no dangers but thoſe to which he himſelf 
led the way. 

Taz undiſſembled grief of the officers 
and ſoldiers, was at once the moſt artleſs 


and eloquent panegyric of this amiable 
prince. He uſed to viſit the wounded, and 
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left his eſtate charged with immenſe debts; 
an undoubted proof that his hands were as 
pure, as his ſoul was great and diſintereſted: 
for it is as much to the konour of one who 
has been inveſted with the chief employ- 
ments in a ſtate, to die incumbered with 
debts, as it would be diſhonourable for a 
private perſon to contract any * the 
income of his fortune. 

Tur duke de Guiſe poſſeſſed every virtue 
requiſite to form the real hero: a courage 
ſedately intrepid, mucle him always ſuperior 
_ to difficulties z; a foreſight and penetration 
ſo piercing, as to ſee at one glance all the 
conſequences of an action. His diſpoſition 
was at once mild and gentle, firm and re- 
ſolute; his underſtanding was enlightened; 
his views extenſive ; his reaſoning deep and 
ſolid : he was ſo punctually exact in the 
execution of his ſchemes, that in what re- 
lated to the war he would ſee and do all 
himſelf; ſo calmly brave, that nothing 
could intimidate him. To theſe ſuperior 
qualities he joined a tender and feeling 

heart : 
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heart: a patron and protector of merit : he 
rather pitied than blamed thoſe who wanted 
it; and was readier to accuſe nature for de- 
nying them thoſe qualities which would 
have made them worthy of his eſteem. 
Such was the prince juſtly intitled Great 
duke de Guis. 

CrarLes IX. to recompence the duke's 
ſervices, gave prince Joinville his ſon, all 
the employments which his father had poſ- 
ſeſſed: that of maſter of the king's horſe 
was thought by ſome courtiers too import- 
ant to be intruſted to ſo young a man; they 
repreſented this to the king, who replied 
with warmth, He will grow older. 

Tur death of the duke de Guiſe, by 
weakening the power of the 'T riumvirate, 
ſtrengthened that of Catherine of Medicis , 
who finding no one in the council capable 
of oppoſing her views, became abſolute 
miſtreſs of affairs. Peace was the firſt ex- 
ertion of her authority; articles were ſettled, 
and drawn up in form of edicts at Amboiſe, 
in the month of March. 

— Tus 
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Tux principal conditions were, that thoſe 
Cities which the Huguenots were maſters of 
ſhould be given up to the king; that they 
ſhould reſtore to the Catholics the churches 
they had been robbed of ; that the priſoners 
of war ſhould be ſet at liberty; that in each 
ſeneſchal's juriſdiftion a city ſhould be ap- 
pointed for the Huguenots, where they 
might be permitted to preach, the city and 
prevote of Paris only excepted; that all 
the paſt ſhould be forgotten; and the king's 
ſubjects, of both religions, ſhould vigo- 
rouſly unite to expel ſtrangers out of the 
kingdom. It was in conſequence of this 
laſt article, that all the troops aſſembled in 
one army laid ſiege to Havre, under the 
command of the conſtable. 

Tuis conqueſt crowned the regency of the 
queen, who ſeeing her ſon in. his fourteenth 
year, had him declared of age: he had 
been crowned two yeurs before at Rheims: 
this prince, upon that occaſion, gave a 
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proof of his quick and lively wit by a re- 
ply he made the queen his mother. Cathe- 
rine her ſon would not have 
patience to ſupport the tedious ceremonies, 
propoſed to have them ſhortened : but 
Charles anſwered, That he would with 
tranſport. ſubmit to chis trouble every time 
that a crown was to be the prize. 

ALL the great men of the ſtate were pre- 
ſent at the ceremony: Odet de Chatillon, 
who was lately married, appeared there 
with all the enſigus of a cardinal. ; 

As ſoon as Charles was declared of age, 
the quecn prevailed with him to viſit the 
provinces, in order to heal thoſe diſorders 

Ar Rouſſillon in Dauphin the king pub- 
liſhed that famous edit, which fixes the 
firſt day of the year, which fvemerly began 
at Eaſter, to the firſt of January: another 
was publiſhed to reſtrain the privileges 
granted the Huguenocs by the edict of 
peace made at Pontaiſe. From thence the 
king went to Avignon: this city gave the 

| ſtrongeſt 
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ſtrongeſt marks of the affectionate attach- 
ment it had ever preſerved for the houſe of 
its kings. Charles was ſenſibly affected at 
theſe artleſs tranſports of joy, and expreſſed 
in a very particular manner to Berton, the 
pleaſure it gave him to have in his ſervice 
a man of their family, whoſe firſt attempt 
in arms promiſed ſuch a glorious progreſs. 

AxTzR making ſome ſtay at Avignon, 
the king went to Languedoc : the great 
quantity of ſnow which fell detained the 
court eight days at. Carcaſſonne. 

AT Bayonne the king met the queen of 
Spain his ſiſter, attended by the duke of 
Alba. The frequent conferences Charles 
and Catherine held with this queen and the 
Spaniſh miniſter, increaſed the doubts and 
ſuſpicions of the Huguenots, already ex- 
tremely diſcontented with the edict of Rouſ- 
fillon : there was no doubt but war would 
be once more kindled ; the jealouſy and 
animoſity which divided the Guiſes, was too 
viſible ; and nothing but the reconciliation 
of mop families could put an end to the 

7? diſſen- 
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difſentions by which the ſtate was torn in 
picces. 

__ CaTHERINE was poſlibly in earneſt in 
the pains ſhe took to promote this union z 
but no one ſeemed diſpoſed to ſecond her 
intentions. They neglected the young duke 
de Guiſe, whom it was of the utmoſt im- 
portance to engage in their intereſts :. this 
prince at ſixteen years of age was adorned 
with every grace of mind and perſon ; his 
ſtature was tall and mayeſtic ; his counte- 
nance frank and open; and though he had 
an air of haughtineſs in his appearance, it 
was ſoftened with a ſweetneſs and affability 
which gained him the love of all who ap- 
proached him. He was ſtrong, vigorous, 
laborious, and indefatigable ; wiſe, gene- 
rous, and beneficent : a prudence natural 
to him made him circumſpect in all his 
words. He had a courage ſuperior to dan- 
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tion; ſecret in his deſigns, which it was im- 
poſſible to penetrate. In him every virtue of 
his father ſeemed to revive, whoſe glory he 
would not only have equalled but ſurpaſſed, 
if, like him, he had never drawn his ſword 
but in defence of his religion and lawful 
ſovereign ; but his ambition, and too eager 
a deſire of revenge, threw a ſhade over his 
character. | 

H had always looked upon the admiral 
as the author of his father's death: a prin» 
ciple of policy had hitherto prevailed with 
him to yield to the earneſt intreaties of the 
queen, and conſent to a reconciliation : this 
paſt at Moulins. The queen, who had al- 
ways kept terms with him, was grown. 
more obnoxious to the chiefs of the Cal- 
viniſt party, ſince thoſe myſterious confer- 
ences ſhe held at Bayonne with the queen 
of Spain and the duke of Alba ; the ſubje& 
of which never tranſpired. Catherine's pre- 
defire ſhe had to ſee and embrace her 
daughter the queen of Spain; but the Cal 
120925 | viniſts 
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guiſe, 
Tur prince of Conde and the admiral 
were ſo much diſguſted at theſe intrigues, 
that they ſecretly entered into new engage- 
ments with the proteſtants of Germany: 
they were apprehenſive that a ſcheme was 
forming to deſtroy the Huguenot party at 
one blow ; that this was the concealed mo- 
tive of the nr ar 


his ſurpriſe at France's remaining inactive, 
while Spain had an army on foot: on 
this occaſion he repeated a maxim univer- 
fally received, and ſtrictly obſerved ; That 
a prince was obliged to arm, when his 
neighbour ſer him the example. He ſaid 
it was not ſaſe to rely upon the Spaniards; 
that the duke of Alba's pretence to keep 
the Low Countrics in awe, was probably 
only a veil to conceal forme pernicious de- 
fign againſt France: he added, that if the 
king permitted. him, be would engage to 
4 
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arm all the religious ſets in the kingdom, 


and oppoſe the duke of Alba's progreſs. 
Tux king examined theſe propoſals of 
the prince of Conde, and diſcovered in 
them a daring and ſeditious liberty; but, 
inſtruſted by Catherine in the art of diſ- 
ſembling, he knew how to reſtrain his re- 
fentment ; and affecting to approve the 
prince of Conde's diſcourſe, he ordered fix 
thouſand Swiſs to be raiſed, which were 
commanded by colonel Fiffer, an officer of 
merit, and inviolably attached to the Ca- 
tholic religion z but at the ſame time the 
king, in concert with the queen his mother, 
gave the prince of 'Cond& new cauſe for 
diſcontent, which was the ſource of new 
diſorders. | 
Tus queen, in order to gain the regency, 
had won over that prince to her intereſts by 
the promiſe of making him lieutenant-ge- 
neral of the kingdom; but this promiſe 
was made with a ſettled deſign to be broken, 
apprehending that the exerciſe of that charge 
would give him too unlimited an authority. 
The 


' 
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The prince, abuſed, incenſed, and diſguſted 


at this conduct of the queen, ſeized the op- 


portunity of the duke of Alba's arming, to 
claim the execution of her promiſe. The 
conſtable was the only one who had a right 
to oppoſe it; but he yielded to the preten- 
tions of this prince. 

CATHERINE, ever fertile in reſources, 
avoided this ſtroke by raiſing the prince of 
Conde a powerful competitor in the duke 
of Anjou, the king's brother: ſhe inſinu- 
ated to him that he was now of an age to 
eſtabliſh a reputation; that a prince like 
him ought to be warmed by the glorious 
ambition of becoming a great general ; that 
he had now a favourable opportunity of 
attaining this pre-eminence by placing him- 
ſelf at the head of the armies with the title 
of lieutenant-general of the kingdom: ſhe 
told him the prince of Conde had aſked 
that poſt ; but if he obtained it, the duke 
of Anjou, born to the throne of France, 
and brother to the monarch who now filled 
it, would have the diſgrace of either re- 

maining 


tze effect ſhe intended ; it 
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maining idle and inactive, os commanded 
by a general born to obey him. 
| Tons artful diſcourſe. of Catherine had 
rouſed the ſlum - 
bering ambition of that young prince, in- 
fpired him with an eager emulation, and 
excited in his heart a ſecret indignation 
againſt the prince of Conde, for aſking for 
a charge that he alone, as brother to the 
king, had a right to obtain. | 

Soms time after the duke of Anjou, full 
of theſe thoughts, met the prince of Conde 
at ſupper with the queen; he took him by 
the hand, and led him to a window, where 
he haughtily upbraided him for his inſo- 
lence in daring to aſpire to the poſt of lieu- 
tenant-general, when he, as brother to the 
king, had an inconteſtable right to the firſt 
charge of the ſtate: then looking at him 
with a menacing air, and putting his hand 
on his ſword, he added, if you ſtill perſiſt 
in claiming this poſt, the duke of Anjou 
will give you cauſe to remember it, by 

making you as deſpicable in reality, as you 


want 
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want to appear great. The air of diſdain 
which accompanied theſe words inſpired 
the prince of Cond with the reſolution to 
revenge himſelf on the king and queen: 
whoſe ſecret arrifices he penetrated through 
the duke of Anjou's treatment: he imme 
diately quitted the court, and giving him- 
ſelf up intirely to reſentment, he, in con- 
junction with the admiral, formed the au- 
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court was then at Monceaur; 

on the intelligence they received of 

the prince of Conde's deſigns they 
retired to Meaux ; but not thinking them- 
ſelves in a place of ſafety, Meaux being 
neither fortified or - furniſhed with ammu- 
nition, it was reſolved to conduct the king 
to Paris. The few troops they had, made 
them with reaſon apprehend that the ad- 
miral and the prince of Conde would take 


advantage 
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advantage of their weakneſs, and ſeize the 
king : if the hazard was great, that of 
ſtaying at Meaux equalled it: Fiffer de- 
termined the irreſolute; and charged him- 
an weigh 
Paris, 
| He drew his troops/into a ſquare battal- | 
lion, placing the king and court in the cen- 
ter, and arrived at Paris in ſight of the 
conſpirators, who durſt not hazard an en- 
gagement. The king was ſo much incenſed 
at the plot, and particularly at the admiral, 
that he vowed: to take a ſignal vengeance 
on him: he never afterwards called to mind 
this enterprize with temper, nor without 
Err 
gvilry, 
Tus e having miſſed their 
blow, ſeized ſome cities, and proceeded to 
act in every reſpect as revolted ſubjects: 
the queem unable to cruſh them at once, 
had recourſe to negotiation z, but the par- 
ties being mutually exaſperated againſt each 
other, the conferences W 
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war. 

e e ee ee bf 28 
crouded with rebels; and the horrors of 
famine determined the Catholies to raiſe 
the blockade: the two armies ranged in 
order of battle, in the plains of St. Denis, 
engaged with an ardor for victory, excited 
rather by mutual hatred, than the love of 
glory; but the chevalier de Grillon, who 
knew no other inſpirer, performed exploits 
worthy the title of A man without fear”: 
his undaunted intrepidity hurrying him 
ro the moſt hazardous attempts, he received 
a wound, which diſabled him from fight- 
ing, at the very inſtant when victory de- 
clared itſelf in favour of the Catholics, who 
remained maſters of the field; they obtain- 
ed this advantage by the loſs of a great 
number of men; and above all, che conſta- 
dle de Montmorency; he received a ſtrole 

of a piſtol from the hands of Stuart, a 
ä put a period to a 
life 
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life that great man had illuſtrated by his 
fadelity to his king, zeal for religion, and 
conſummate experience in the management 
of affairs; unſucceſsful in war, chance of 
fortune had been almoſt always his enemy: 
he was ſometimes taken priſoner ih bactes, 
in which his country was victorious. 

ArTzz his death, the office of <onſta- 
ble was ſuppreſſed; and to check the am- 
bition of thoſe, who might- aſpire to the 
command of the army, the queen cauſed 
the duke of Anjou to be declared lieute- 
nant · general of the kingdom: though he 
was but fixteen, he ſoon gave evident 
proofs that he was worthy of it. 

Tus weak and defenceleſs condition to 
reduced by the battle of St. Dreux, had 
half extinguiſhed the flames of war ; which 


the harred and mutual jealouſy of the two 
parties rekindled as ſoon as they faw their 
troops in a condition to take the field. The 
duke of Anjou, eager to acquire a reputa- 
tion by ſome ſhining exploit, ſought an oc- 

caſion 
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caſion to attack the Huguenots. He at 
laſt found one near Jarnac, by the aſſiſtance 
of 'a ſtratagem which would have done 
honour to a general grown old in the art of 
war. : 
Tur duke of Anjou by a feigned march 
forced the admiral (a general equally artful 
and experienced) to come to an engage- 
ment. This was the firſt time that Grillon 
had the duke for a witneſs of his valour, 
and daring exploits. © *' 
In this celebrated battle, which the Cal- 
viniſts loſt, fell the prince of Conde, by 
the ſtroke of a piſtol which he received 
from Monteſquiou, captain of the Swiſs 
under the command of the duke of Anjou. 
The prince of 'Conde, by his valour, ex- 
perience, and ability in the-military art; by 
a calmneſs, and preſence of mind, which 
never deſerted him in the moſt perilous en- 
terprizes, was equal to the greateſt ge- 
nerals of antiquity; but all theſe great 
R 
revolt. 


Tu 
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Taz duke of Anjou lay at Jarnac, in the 
ſame houſe where the prince of Conde had 
lain the preceding night ; he had the cruel 
curioſity to ſee the body of that unfortunate 
prince carried upon an aſs to the Catholic 
army ; where this great man, this illuſtri- 
ous hero, was expoſed, as an object of 
contempt to thoſe, who had once trembled 
at his very name 

IMMEDIATELY after the battle, the duke 
of Anjou ſent the chevalier Grillon, with 
the count de Briſſac, and the viſcount 
Pompadour, to take poſſeſſion of Mucidan, 
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ſion, ſigned by Charles IX. and dated the 
ſeventh of May, 1569. 

Tur loſs of the prince of Condé, irre- 
parable to the Huguenots, was followed 
by that of d'Andelot, brother to the admi- 
ral, and one of the moſt zealous ſupporters 
of Calviniſm; but they were ſoon made 
amends for theſe loſſes, by the arrival of 
the young king of Navarre, worthy to 
ſupply the place of the prince of Conde his 
uncle. Henry declared himſelf chief of the 
Huguenot faction, who ſaw him at their 
head, with as much delight as confidence: 
he had already given an earneſt of what he 
afterwards proved, as experienced a gene- 
ral, as he was a great king. His couſin 
Henry de Bourbon followed him. 

Tusk two princes, to give a colour to 
their revolt, offered to lay down their arms, 
on condition they might be granted an en- 
tire liberty of conſcience, and ſuffered to 
ſubmit the conteſted points, to the deciſion 
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of a general council, which was free ; but 
the court, offended at this language, and 
perſuaded, that the Huguenots had no de- 
ſign to keep their word, anſwered, That it 
ill became armed ſubjects to preſume to 
make terms with their king: this deter- 
mined the enemies to obtain by force, 
what they could not by compolition. They 
attacked the royal army at Roche-Abeille 
in Limoſin ; the combat was obſtinate, and 
their loſs at leaſt equalled that of the Roy- 
aliſts; the neceſſity they were under to 
ſpare their ſoldiers and officers, was the 
reaſon they choſe to employ themſelyes 
chiefly in ſieges; hoping by this means, to 
ſacrifice fewer men, and be more ſucceſsful 
than in pitched battles. 

Tuev carried their views as far as Poi- 
tiers, with an intention to fix in that city, 
the ſeat of Calviniſm ; from whence they 
muſt have commanded all Poitou, and the 
neighbouring provinces. 

Tais project was very great, but the 
execution of it was not eaſy; the count 

F 2 de 
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de Lude *, governor of Poitou, had di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf upon ſeveral occaſions, 
in the reigns of Henry II. and Francis II. 
His prudence and valour made up for the 
© difadvantageous ſituation of the place, ill 
capable of reſiſtance ; they had but three 
thouſand regular troops; but he was ſup- 
ported by a great number of perſons of 
rank and merit ; all equally animated with 
the commendable zeal of defending the 
rights of their religion and ſovereign. 
Tus arrival of the duke de Guiſe, at- 
tended by the marquis de Mayenne, his 
brother, ſeveral lords of diſtinction, and 
twelve hundred horſe, ſtrengthened the 
gariſon. The chevalier de Grillon was of 
the number of thoſe who entered Poitiers ; 
the count de Lude knew him to be an of- 
ficer fit to be employed in an exigency 
and expreſſed his joy at being joined by a 
man, whoſe acknowleged valour would en- 
courage the beſieged, and animate them 


th. 
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by his example, in thoſe critical occaſions 
on which victory depends. 

Tux admiral came beſore Poitiers with 
the cannon he had drawn from Rochelle; 
he began the attack by the fauxbourg of 
St. Lude; the reſiſtance he met with, con- 
vinced him, that he ſhould find ſome diffi- 
culty in becoming maſter of the city; he 
was confirmed in this opinion, by the ſre - 
quent ſallies (which were equal to combats) 
made by the gariſon, with Grillon always 
at their head, whoſe preſence they ſeemed 
to look on, as a certain preſage of victory. 

Tu ſiege of Poitiers was one of the 
moſt memorable of that time; by the ef- 
forts the Huguenots made to take that 
place, by the vigorous defence of the be- 
ſieged, and by the valour of thoſe great 
men, of both parties, who diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves at it. The duke of Anjou, who 
wanted to have the glory of raiſing the 
ſiege of Poitiers, made a feigned attack 
upon Chatelleraud; the admiral wiſhing, 
for a pretence to abandon his enterpriae 
F 3 without 
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vithout diſgrace, flew to the ſuccour of that 
place, which the duke had no intention to 
attack. 

Tu duke de Guiſe, during the ſiege, 
gave proofs of that prudence, valour, and 
ability he owed to his name. The world 
looked on him as the illuſtrious inheritor 
of his ſather's virtues; and, like him, born 
to reach the ſummit of glory. He went to 
Tours to pay his duty to the king; who 
gave him a ſignal mark of his eſteem, by 
appointing him a ſeat in the privy council, 
which was a means of animating and en- 
couraging the partiſans of that houſe. 

Abou this time Charles IX. thought fit 
to confer a new diſtinction on the family of 
Grillon, who had the honour to be allied 
to him, by ſending to Clatge Grillon, chief 
of that name, the ribbon of his order, tho 
he had never been out of Avignon. 

Tar duke of Anjou, elated with having 
already rendered himſelf thus formidable to 
the Huguenots, at an age when princes are 
commonly given up to the moſt trifling 
* 1 amuſe- 
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amuſements, reſolved to ſeek the enemy, 
and compel them to fight. In vain they 
repreſented to this impetuous prince, that 
without running the leaſt hazard he had it 
in his power to reduce the enemy to the 
laſt extremity, by ſurrounding them in the 
plains of Moncontour : impatient to diſtin- 
guiſh himſcli by a new victory, and ſup- 
ported by ſeveral young lords, who, in 
complaiſance to him, were guided by his 

opinion, he determined to give battle. 
Tux admiral, on his ſide, wiſhed it with 
equal ardor ; his reaſons for this were preſſ- 
ing and urgent. Ihe ſoldiers of Dauphiné, 
Provence, and Languedoc, who compoſed 
a part of his army, diſpirited with the la- 
bours they had inceſſantly undergone, and 
exhauſted by the fatigues of war, eagerly 
alked permiſſion to return to their houſes ; 
and importunatcly demanded that this reli- 
gious war might be decided by a battle. 
Tus admiral was under continual appre- 
henſions that tho'e of his party (convinced 
of the diſgrace and hazard of their revolt) 
Fa. would 
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would be induced to abandon him, and 


even give him up to the duke of Anjou, 
in order to eſcape the puniſhment they had 


merited, by ſacrificing the chief of the re- 
bellion. Add to this, the admiral, by the 
defeat of the Catholics, hoped to be abſo- 
| Jute maſter of the duke's perſon ; and by 
this means revenge himſelf upon Catherine 
of Medicis, who had deſigned to poiſon 
him, and had condemned him to death by 
a diſgraceful edit ; by which he was de- 
clared a felon, rebel, and guilty of high 
treaſon, and had a price ſet upon his head. 
Thus the two parties were united in one 
deſign : both armies were ranged in order 
of battle in ſuch a poſition, as that all the 
troops might engage at the ſame inſtant; 
as in effect it happened. 

ALL hiſtorians agree, that both parties 
fought with an obſtinacy and intrepidity, 
which equally deſerved to be rewarded by 


victory: it was ſome time doubtful, but it 
at length declared itſelf in favour of the 
Catholics. The Huguenot cavalry was put 


in 
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in diſorder; the Lanſquenets had their 
ranks pierced through, broken, and intirely 
defeared : the enemies had now no ſccurity 
but flight. 

Tax duke of Anjou; cores adicid 
vantage of their terror and diſorder, propo+» 
ſed to purſue them in perſon ; but Grillon; 
prudent as well as brave, ſaid to him, with 
a warmth and anxiety which ſtrongly ex+ 
preſſed his zeal and affection for the blood 
of his king, Stay, prince, reflect that you 
are anſwerable for your perſon to the ſtate ; 
and ſuffer me to gather theſe remaining 
laurels, which are not worthy to be mixed 
with thoſe you have already reaped. When 
he had ſaid theſe words, he flew to head 
thoſe troops which were in purſuit of the 
vanquiſhed ; of whom he made a great 
Naughter. 
Upon this occaſion, after giving # thou» 
ſand glorious proofs of his courage, he gave 
a very ſignal one of his generoſity. A Hu- 
guenot ſoldier, believing that in Grillon he 
ſhould deſtroy one of the great ſupports of 
Fs the 
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the Catholics, reſolved to kill him, to re- 
venge the death of ſo many Calviniſts, to 
whom the arm of this great warrior had 
been ſo fatal: the ſoldier concealed himſelf 
in a place from whence he could put his 
deſign in execution, knowing that Grillon, 
when he returned from the purſuit of the 
ſugitives, muſt paſs that way : the ſoldier 
fired, but only wounded him in the arm; 
Grillon, incenſed at this treachery, ran and 
ſeized the aſſaſſin; but at the inſtant his 
ſword was lifted up, the ſoldier fell at his 
feet, and aſked his life : Thank my religion, 
replied Grillon, and bluſh that it is not 
thine: Go, I grant thee thy life; and could 
there be any reliance on the word of one who 
can be a rebel to his king, and equally faith- 
leſs to religion, I would demand thy promiſe 
never again to draw a ſword, but in theſervice 
of thy lawful ſovereign. The ſoldier con- 
founded, and penetrated at this inſtance of 
mercy, ſolemnly vowed to be no longer of 
the number of the rebels, and to return to 
the Catholics. The chevalier de Grillon's 

5 | clemency 
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clemency received all the praiſes it de- 
ſerved ; but few of thoſe who — it, 
were able to imitate it. 

Tur duke of Anjou's — was com- 
plete: the ſame this prince gained was the 
more illuſtrious, as he expoſed himſeli, like 
a common ſoldier, to the moſt imminent 
dangers ; but he neglected to draw all the 
advantages which might have retulted from 
his victory. Had he followed Grillon's 
counſel, and ſuffered him cloſely to purſue 
the admiral, he muſt have been abſolute 
maſter of his perſon, whether incloſed in 
the walls of a city, or at the head of his 
troops, had he dared to hazard another 
engagement with the duke of Anjou. But 
this prince amuſed himſelf with taking ei- 
ties; and by that means gave the Hugue- 
nots time to re- aſſemble the ſcattered re- 
mains of their army, and to make new 
levies. 

Ius reduction of all Poitiers was pare 
of the fruits of the battle of Moncontour. 
The duke of Anjou, who wanted likewiſe 
1 to 
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to make himſelf maſter of Xaintonge, im- 
mediately laid ſiege to St. Jean d'Angely, 
a well-fortified city, defended by a good 
gariſon, commanded by captain Pilef, an 
officer eſteemed by both parties. Charles 
IX. and Catherine of Medicis repaired to 
the camp : the king choſe to be preſent at 
the ſiege, and the queen was impatient to 
ſee and embrace the duke of Anjou; a ſon 
whom ſhe tenderly loved, and whoſe ſuc- 
ceſſes had made him dearer to her than 
ever. | 

Bizon marſhal de camp ſummoned the 
city to ſurrender ; but captain la Ramiere 
replied in the name of the gariſon, that 
they would never give up the town till a 
peace to the advantage of all France was 
concluded upon. In order to convince the 
beſiegers that they were able to defend the 
place, the gariſon made frequent ſallies ; 
one of the molt glorious for them was on 
the eighteenth day of October. Captain la 
Motte, at the head of fifteen hundred men, 
* and reſolutely penetrated to the 
ſuburby 
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ſuburbs of Onis ; where ſeveral regiments 
were ſtationed : the enemy ſurpriſed them, 
killed eighty ſoldiers, made two officers of 
foot, and forty arquebuſiers, priſoners of 


war. 

Tur Catholics, ſtung and exaſperated 
at this loſs, began on the rtwenty-ſeventh 
to play ſeveral batteries they had erected 
againſt the wall that extends from the gates 
of Niert to Onis: they ſoon made a con- 
ſiderable breach ; but the beſieged repaired 
it with ſo much diligence in the night-time, 
that they were obliged to, make a freſh one 
to give the aſſault. 

Taz combat was reſolute : Grillon, who 
. obſerved that the king was ſpectator of the 
aſſault, was the firſt to mount the breach. 
The beſieged, amazed and terrified at a 
valour bordering upon the miraculous, 
were repulſed with ſo much vigour and re- 
ſolution, that Grillon, at the head of his 
troops, ſaw himſelf maſter of the place, 
which the king and the duke of Anjou en- 
tered, covered with thoſe laurels which be 
| had reaped for them. 
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In this ſervice, however, the intrepid 
hero received a wound which was at firſt 
thought dangerous; the news of which gave 
Charles IX. the utmoſt grief and anxiety 
declaring that he trembled at the proſpect 
of loſing a warrior, as uſeful to his glory, 
as he was firmly attached to his intereſt. 
Two hours after the taking of St. Jean 
d'Angely, Charles went to pay Grillon a 
viſit; and giving him his hand, which he 
kiſſed, ſaid, Your valour, zeal tor my ſer- 
vice, and the ſucceſs which has followed 
your glorious exploits, are above praiſe: 
then embracing him, he added, at taking 
leave, Adieu, brave Grillon! A name he 
always with the juſt-ſt title preſerved. 
Tuis hero, ever ſimple in his manners, 
diffident and unaſſuming in his behaviour, 
thanked the king with a graceful modeſty; 
which ſeemed to render him ſtill more 
worthy of the univerſal eſteem he en- 
zoyed. 
Tux enemies were not at all diſcouraged 
at the loſs of St. Jean d'Angely ; whatever 
. advan- 
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advantage the king's troops gained over 
them, they were neither diſmayed or per- 
plexed. The admiral, the oracle of the 
reformed party, kept up their ſpirits with 
the hopes of an approaching happy revo- 
lution ; and in their moſt terrible reverſes 
was never at a loſs for reſources. The 
queen eaſily conceived the impoſſibility of 
reducing a general by force, who, in pro- 
portion as his army diminiſhed, knew how 
to augment and repair it. 

Acconbix to her accuſtomed policy, 
ſhe had recourſe to an cxpedient from which 
ſhe promiſed herſelf a greater aſſurance of 
victory, than from cities taken, or battles 
won, againſt an enemy ſo fertile in re- 
ſources: ſhe formed the deſign to obtain 
that by art, which ſhe could not effect by 
forcez and by that means to deſtroy this 
chief of the rebels. To baniſh the miſ- 
truſt and ſuſpicion common to all the Hu- 
guenot party, ſhe oftercd conditions ſo ex- 


tremely advantageous, that they could not 
reaſonably refulc them. 
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Tuovon the admiral was always upon 
his guard againſt the intrigues of the queen, 
he believed ſhe was now ſincere in her wiſhes 
for peace: ſhe neglected none of thoſe arti- 
fices which might attract and fix his doubt- 
ful and half-wavering confidence : ſhe made 
him offers which went even beyond his 
hopes: ſhe gave the new reformed all the 
indulgence they could wiſh for, and made 
them ſo many advantageous propoſals, that 
ſhe induced them at length to accept of 
Peace. 

Taz two parties, equally weary of war, 
and the calamities inſeparable from it, lan- 
guiſhed for that repoſe which had hitherto 
ſeemed to fly from them ; and the queen, 
who ſecretly meditated the means of cruſh- 
ing at one blow all the chiefs of the re- 
volt, lulled their credulity by the utmoſt 
complaiſance, and frequently ſacrificed the 
intereſts of the Catholics to theirs. 

Wan being at an end, or rather ſuſpend- 
ed, Catherine, who had procured peace for 
no other reaſon than that ſhe might the 

more 
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more ſecurely ruin the Huguenots, thought 
the only way to obliterate the peoples re- 
membrance of paſt calamities, was to enter - 
tain them with a variety of ſpectacles and 
diverſions. The court ſeemed wholly taken 
up with tournaments, races, and balots ; 
which the queen varied to amuſe them, in 
order the more efſectually ro conceal the 
project ſhe was meditating; which in the 
end occaſioned ſo many calamities. 

Gxz1LLoON, whoſe valour loved neither 
repoſe nor inaction, ſeeing his country in 
poſſeſſion of peace, quitted it, to perform a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land. His riſing 
ambition ſoon found an opportunity of ac- 
quiring that glory which he ſo eagerly 
ſought after, and which had recompenced 
his valour in the defence of his religion, 
and his king. 

Stu II. was the inheritor of the power 
and authority of Soliman II. but not of 
thoſe illuſtrious and amiable qualities which 
had made him great, and his name terrible. 
Selim was an effeminate prince, plunged in 
volup- 
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voluptuouſneſs, and devoted to the pleaſures 
of his ſeraglio. This luxurious and inactive 
life made him as unworthy of the reputation 
of his father, as he was incapable of pre- 
ſerving his conqueſts : but the ambition of 
ſome baſhas rouſed his; and forced him 
upon more vigorous reſolutions than were 
expected from him. They determined 
him to underiake the conqueſt of Cyprus: 
the moſt prevailing motive with him for 
this undertaking was, that he might be 
maſter of an iſland which produced good 

wine, 
Tur armament of the Porte, for the exe · 
cution of this project, ſpread terror through 
all Italy. The Venetians particularly were 
greatly alarmed : they believed themſelves 
irrecoverably loſt, imagining this threaten- 
ing ſtorm was directed againſt them. They 
implored the ſuccour of almoſt all the 
Chriſtian princes; but obtained none, except 
of the pope and the king of Spain, whoſe 
intereſt it was to defend them: but the Now 
arrival of theſe fuccours gave time to the 
Ottoman 
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Ottoman army, whoſe attempts might Rave 
been rendered ineffectual, to take Nicotie, 
the capital of the iſland of Famagouſte, an- 
other city, whoſe reſolute reſiſtance ſerved 
only to give a proof of the ability of him 
who commanded it, and expoſe him to the 
cruelty of the Turkiſh general. 

T n1s barbarian made him ſuffer the ſe- 
vereſt tortures. This brave general was 
Marcus Antoninus Bragadin, 'one of the 
greateſt men of his time: contrary to his 
advice the town capitulated. Muſtapha, 
enraged at the loſs of fifty thouſand Turks, 
to revenge himſelf on Bragadin, ordered his 
ears to be cut off, and his noſe to be ſlit; 
and after leaving him three days withour 
having his wounds dreſſed, commanded 
him to be placed upon the deck of a galley, 
expoſing him thereby to the deriſion of the 
Turks; and then had him flead alive. 

Gr ear was the terror and aſtoniſhment 
of the Venetians, when they had intelligence 
that the iſland of Cyprus was taken; they 
believed themſelves already in the power of 

the 
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the Ottomans: all the Chriſtian princes 
were alarmed ; pope Pius V. conjured them 
by the moſt preſſing ſolicitations, to unite 
together againſt the enemy of the faith. 
But his repreſentations were addreſſed to 
princes diſcouraged and intimidated by the 
conqueſts of the Turks, and by an arma- 
ment powerful enough to ſubdue whoever 
dared to take up arms. Their advice was 
to endeavour to ſtop their rapid progreſs 
by negotiation, rather than by force. They 
exaggerated the danger of attacking a power 
ſo formidable. This timidity ſpread itſelf 
among thoſe whoſe power extended no fur- 
ther than their zeal and ſword. Thus ſove- 
reign and people were ſeized with an univer- 
ſal panic. 
GRILLON, whom piety had conducted to 
Malta to perform his pilgrimage ; and 
whoſe ardent zeal wanted neither ſolicitation 
nor command, where he had any proſpect of 
being ſerviceable to religion, or of meeting 


with any occaſion of diſtinguiſhing himlſelt 
viſited all the ſtates of Italy; and under the 
fayour 
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favour of a family-name renowned, as his 
was, for many ages, introduced himſelf into 
the cabinets of princes. He rouſed and ani - 
mated them by a repreſentation of the im- 
minent dangers to which all Chriſtendom 
was expoſed. He combated, with the utmoſt 
ſtrength of reaſon, thoſe ſpecious pretences, 
which a miſtaken and a timidity 
ſo contrary to their true intereſts, weakly op- 
poſed to his arguments. He talked ro them 
of the loſs of Cyprus; and added, that it was 
yet time to ſtop the progreſs of thoſe horrid 
barbarians. He concluded, that upon an 
occaſion where the intereſts of religion were 
concerned, it was in effect betraying them, 
to remain inactive ſpectators of the events 
of a war, which would make the Ottomans 
triumph over all Chriſtendom. 

Txzsz ſtrong and ſolid reaſons, delivered 
with that warmth and zeal which excited 
them, revived the hopes and courage of thoſe 
princes whom he had ſtung into a ſenſe of 
ſhame for their indolence and inaftion. He 
had already determined them to take up 


arms, 
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arms, when they were ſolicited to it by 
other powers, who offered to join their 
forces with theirs. 

A LEAGUE was concluded ; and they be- 

gan with tae utmoſt expedition to equip a 
fleet which ſhould be capable to check the 
progreſs of the Turks. This league ani- 
mated all the Chriſtion ſtates: a great 
number of perſons of quality preſſed to be 
permitted to ſignalize their zeal for the 
_ Chriſtian cauſe. 
SELIM received intelligence of theſe pre- 
parations without being diſmayed ; and or- 
dered his general to go in ſearch of, and 
engage the enemies fleet. 

Tnz Turkiſh general had employed the 
famous Caracos to reconnoitre it. This 
corſair had the addreſs to penetrate as far as 
Calabria; but whether he executed his com- 
miſſion with too much precipitation, or 
whether the iſland of Corfou, which covered 
the fleet, had concealed from him a part of 
the veſſels, he made the Turkiſh general 
fall into the ſnare which deceived himſelf. 
| Tris 
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Tuts falſe rumour, which deluded the 
" Barbarians, determined them to engage: 
ſome of their generals oppoſed this pre- 
cipitate reſolution ; but Hali Baſſa, who 
commanded in chief, declared that he had 
received expreſs orders from Selim to give 
battle: this declaration filenced all deli- 
berations; and the Turkiſh fleet, conſiſt- 
ing of about three hundred fail, entered 
the gulph of Lepanto. 

THz navy of the Chriſtians was not ſo 
numerous but it was commanded by very 
great men : an infinite number of experi- 
enced officers, and ſeveral perſons of qua- 
lity, of tried bravery, had taken the reſo- 
lution to diſtinguiſh themſelves in it. Don 
John of Auſtria, natural ſon of Charles V. 
a prince who had acquired an illuftrious 
reputation in the Spaniſh war againſt the 
Moors, commanded in chief; his lieu 
tenant was Marcus Antoninus Colonne, 
general of the troops of the holy ſee; un- 
der them commanded Andre Doria, the 
One Une, te CO 
Sforze, 
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Sforze, the count de Santafiore, the prince 
of Parma, Paul Jourdain des Urſins, Jean 
de Cardonne, Sebaſtien Venier, Barbarique 


Bacian, and the famous Romegas *. 
Tux reputation of theſe warriors kindled 


in the breaſt of Grillon an ardent deſire to 
become a partner of their glory ; but this 
conjuncture was not favourable to his am- 
bition: without any poſt in the army, it 
was impoſſible for him to diſtinguiſh himſelf 
as he wiſhed, among ſo great a number of 
generals, whoſe reputations were eſtabliſhed 
by ſo many ſhining exploits : yet theſe re- 
flections did not diſcourage him from ea- 
gerly ſeeking all opportunities to ſignalize 
himſelf. 

His family-name was known to the gene- 
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mous Barbaroſſa, one of the principal ge- 
nerals of Selim's army, was ignorant that 
the ability, experience, and valour of the 
bailiff Balbus Simeoni ® had humbled the 
haughty confidence of his father thirty-five 
years before. 

Dow John of Auſtria, when he reviewed 
his forces, had diſcovered ſome armed veſ- 
fels ; but they appeared to be in ſo de- 
tenceleſs a condition, that he thought it 
would be impoſſible to make uſe of them ; 
and being informed that no officer choſe 
to accept the command of them, he gave 
orders that they ſhould be kept at a diſ- 
tance ; apprehending they would rather be 
an incumbrance than of any ſervice to the 
fleet, Grillon, a ſimple knight of the gal- 
leys of Malta, accuſtomed to give orders 


—_ ——— 


Fra. Paulo Simeoni, of Nice, grand 
8 ſo well known in the order 
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for victory, ſeized with cagerneſs an op- 
portunity ſo agreeable to his bravery: aſ- 


ſured of his own heart, and relying on his 


good fortune, heſitated not a moment to 
aſk don John's permiſſion to command thoſe 
veſſels ; and promiſed he would meet either 
death or victory. This propoſal, from any 
other beſives Grillon, would have been re- 


| jected as raſh; but his great courage, and 


reſources in extremity, joined to the air 
and confidence of an hero aſſured of ſuc- 
ceſs, ſo charmed don John and all the ge- 
nerals, that he obtained what he fo ar- 
dently wiſhed for. 

Tur Ottoman fleet was in the gulph of 
Lepanto: the generals Venier and Barba- 
rique propoſed, that the flect of the league 
ſhould be ſtationed there; don John op- 
poſed it at firſt; but he ſoon yielded to the 
reaſons theſe two experienced captains made 


Tux Chriſtians had their ſhips placed at 
the mouth of the gulph; their prows 
turned towards the iſles of Curſolari: in 

| this 
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this part the ſea is extremely narrow ; there 
are a great number of rocks and quick - 
ſands : the Turks prepared themſelves for 
battle with the utmoſt aſſurance of con 
queſt ; every thing ſcemed to favour them: 
their navy was greatly ſuperior to that of 
the league: a wind aroſe which ſwelled the 
ſails of their veſſels, and affiſted their works; 
By a contrary effect, it ſhopped the Chriſ- 
tian veſſels, and rendered the endeavours of 
the ſailors difficult and hazardous. | 

Tur ſun, which darted its rays in che 
eyes of the Chriſtians, prevented them from 
ranging their forces, and concealed from 
them the diſpoſition of thoſe of the infi- 
dels: but ſuddenly the wind changed ; the 
ſea grew calm, and a thick cloud datkened 
the fun; which gave the Chriſtian fleet full 
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ciouſly inſulted the Chriſtians. Grillon, in- 
cenſed, and eager to engage, after a ſhort 
harangue (deſigned to animate his men) 
ordered the veſſels to fail ; and ſhewed him- 
ſelf on board the firſt. 
Tue Turks, who ſaw theſe boats o ill 
provided with ſoldiers, approached with 
the utmoſt diſdain, believing that nothing 
was ſo eaſy as to ſeize them. They paid 
dear for this attempt ; and were convinced 
that victory was not ſo certain as they had 
flattered themſelves. Never hero fought 
with more reſolution and calmneſs than 
Grillon. 

Tu moſt daring were ſeized with terror; 
where-ever he engaged, Turks fell in heaps 
around him : his followers, animated by 
his example, imitate him; attack, and con- 
quer. 

Tux Barbarians, ſeeing the number of 
men in theſe victorious barks did not leſſen, 
and that their fury and ardor for victory 
were ſtill the ſame, cried out, That heaven 
certainly ſupplied this hero with Chriſtians, 

or 
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or they muſt ariſe out of the waves, to fighr 
under him. All their eyes were fixed on 
him : a cloud of arrows covered him ; he 
received one, which pierced his arm ; he 
drew it out, and, exaſperated at the wound, 
made redoubled efforts, filling the veſſel 
he attacked with ſlaughtered Turks. This 
bravery had few examples. The generals 
of the Ottoman fleet could ſcarce believe. 
their enemy was mortal; and thoſe of the 
Chriſtian navy beheld with the utmoſt ad- 
miration and aſtoniſhment this prodigy of 
valour. 

Taz glory of this action impelled thoſe 
who were witneſſes of it, to the generous 
reſolution of devoting their lives to their 
religion and country: the combat became 
general ; the bravery of the Chriſtians made 
theſe Barbarians feel, that valour can ſupply 
the place of numbers. A thouſand times 
Grillon dared death by plunging himſelf 
into the midſt of danger, or in aſſiſting and 
reſcuing thoſe who wanted his aid. 
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Taz corſairs of Algiers and Tripoli, fee» 
ing victory declare in favour of the league; 
reſolved to ſeize the Malteſe galleys, that 
they might aſſume to themſelves the glory 
of this important prize : ſucceſs at firſt 
favoured their attempt; they ſurrounded 
the galleys, and were juſt upon the point 
of taking them; which Grillon perceiving, 
he immediately came up, and compelled 
the enemy to defend themſelves : they 
fought the more reſolutely, as they were 
eager to obtain ſuch a prize; but all 
their efforts ſerved only to render the 
glory of their conqueror ſtill more conſpi- 
cuous. | 

Nornixo could equal Grillon's valour, 
except that of the knights of Malta, the 
conſtant ſcourge of the infidels ; though in 
this engagement there were but three gal- 
leys of that order, the unheard-of prodi- 


gies they performed, contributed greatly to 

the glory of that day. 
Har.1 the Turkiſh general, confuſed and 
deſperate to ſee himſelf almoſt vanquiſhed, 
exhauſted 
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exhauſted all the reſources his genius ſur- 
niſhed him with to recover his ſuperiority 
over the Chriſtians, by ſeizing the molt in- 
conſiderable advantages; always calm and 
undiſmayed in the moſt threatening dan- 
gers; giving his orders with an admirable 
preſence of mind ; and expoſing his perſon 
upon every occaſion with the moſt reſolute 
intrepidity : but his ſtandard being atracked 
by don John, it was taken ; and Hali, in 
defending it, received that death he ſo ca- 
gerly ſought, rather than ſurvive the Chriſ- 

Tur battle of Lepanto was one of the 
moſt bloody which had ever been fought 
upon the ſea: the Turks loſt two hundred 
fail; they had above thirty thouſand men 
killed, and fix thouſand made priſoners of 
war. The victors gave liberty to twenty 
thouſand Chriſtian flaves. Bur the victory 
they gained might have been more import- 
ant and deciſive; for had taken ad. 
vantage of the terror and ion of 
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ſeſſed themſelves of the iſland of Cyprus. 
Selim, diſcouraged at the loſs of this bat- 
tle, retreated to Adrianople, to re · aſſemble 
the remains of his ſcattered navy: he 
ſhewed all the figns of the deepeſt afflic- 
tion : he was two days without taking any 
nouriſhment, and appeared ſo extremely 
depreſſed and dejected, that had the Chri- 
ſtians at that time penetrated as far as 
Conſtantinople, the Sultan would have fled 
before them. 

Tus generals of the league, who were 
ſenſible of the anxiety all the Chriſtian 
princes muſt ſuffer, while they were in 
ſuſpence as to the event of the battle, 
diſpatched couriers to all the ſeveral courts. 
Grillon appeared to them the moſt worthy ta 
carry this great news to the ſovereign pon- 
tiff; but the wound in his arm made the 
generals heſitate ; Grillon deſpiſed it as of 
no conſequence, and aſſured them that it 
did not deſerve the leaſt attention. 

He arrived at Rome, adorned with a 

thouſand glorious marks of the ſhare he 
had 
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had in the happy ſucceſs of the battle of 
Lepanto: he preſented himſelf to the pope, 
accompanied by a great number of knights 
of Malta, who had ſtrove for the honour 
of attending him. Pope Pius V. who was 
informed, by the generals letters which 
Grillon had delivered to him, of the ſhare 
he had in the victory, gave him all the 
praiſes he deſerved ; and then addreſſed 
kimſelf with the moſt flattering encomĩums 
to the knights, who had ſo valiantly fought 
againſt the enemies of the faith, He gave 
Grillon a thouſand marks of a particular 
eſteem; embraced him with extreme ren- 
derneſs, and granted him ſeveral privileges. 
He granted to his houſe the right of hav- 
ing a chapel with the ſame privileges as 
' thoſe of the popes; which they ſtill enjoy 
at Avignon. The ſhining merit of this 
envoy ; the glorious actions he had per- 
formed, as well in the religious wars in 
France, as at Lepanto; the reputation of 
the name he bore, ſo long dear to the holy 
ſee; the high cacomiums the general gave 
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of his valour and talents for war, procured 
him the eſteem of the whole court of 
Rome. | 
GRILLON having filled this capitol of 
the world with the fame of his exploits, 
left it in order to repair to France, The 
generals had ordered him to carry to that 
court the news of the defeat of the Turks : 
he arrived, preceded by fame; who had 
already publiſhed his glorious exploits at 
Lepanto. The king, when he received him, 
ſaid, You are Grillon! where-ever you go 
your ſword is victorious. Catherine gave 
tim the ſincereſt proof of her eſteem, by 
attaching him to her ſon the duke of An- 
2 Mac extreme tenderneſs for the prince, 
joined to à nice diſcernment, made her ſe- 
k&, for his companions and attendants, 
perſons of quality and acknowleged merit, 
capable to ſupport his intereſts, and to aid 
him with their counſels and ſwords. This 


Choice was as honourable for Grillon, as it 
was advantageous for the prince; to whom 
h he 
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he was ever invariably attached on the moſt 
urgent occaſions. 

WuiLe Grillon was employed in carry- 
ing on the war againſt the Turks, the privy 
council of Charles IX. were forming a de- 
ſign at Paris to deſtroy the whole Hugue - 
not party: this we have alreagy ſaid was a 
project of the queen's; but the methods 
they took to execute ir, were the ſources of 
much greater calamities than thoſe they in- 
tended to prevent. 

Fou the character of this princeſs 
ſprung all thoſe civil wars which tore and 
divided the ſtare during the reigns of her 
children. A character which led her ſome- 
times to neglect keeping any meaſures with 
the Catholics; and at others, to treat the 
Huguenots with too much rigour ; and by 
this means ſhe filled both parties with diffi- 
dence and miſtruſt. She was always diſtin- 
guiſhed for a fatal talent of keeping alive, 
and ſtrengthening at court, the ſpirit of 
faction, din, jealouſy, and ſuſpicion. 
She was guided by the ſame policy even in 

tha. 
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the government of her own family ; and 
without the leaſt ſcruple made her children 
ſuſpected by each other: ſhe was wholly 
negligent of their education; and ſaw them 
abandoned to every exceſs of luxury with 
the utmoſt tranquillity, being perſuaded 
that the more they were devoted to their 
pleaſures, the leſs they would concern theme 
ſelves with the public affairs. The perni- 
cious principles of Machiavel were the only 
maxims ſhe taught them. Little eſteemed 
by the Catholics, by whom the ſincerity of 
her religion was ſuſpected; hated by the 
Huguenots, whom ſhe had ſo often de- 
ceived; poſſeſſing neither the love of the 
firſt, nor the confidence of the laſt : more 
dreaded than beloved by her children, ſhe 
ſpent her life in raiſing or ſinking firſt one 


faction, then the other. The education of 


Charles IX. was more happily cultivated 
by his preceptor Amiot; who was after- 
wards biſhop of Auxerre, and almoner of 
France. This prince had every talent re- 
quiſue to form a warrior; valour, reſolu- 
4 tion, 
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tion, and an ardent defire to merit the re- 
putation of a great general. He gave a 
ſignal proof of his undaunted bravery in the 
retreat from Meaux ; where he placed him- 
ſelf at the head of the Swiſs, to repulſe the 
prince of Conde and the admiral ; proteſt- 
ing, that he would rather die a king, than 
ive a captive ®. The queen, for whom he 
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bis ſucceſs, in learning fo perſectly, and 
putting in practice, the maxims of Lewis 
XI. that he who knows not how to diſ- 
ſemble, is not worthy to reign. 
CATHERINE had in this prince an excel- 
lent diſciple. He had been further in- 
truſted by Albert de Gondi, known ſince 
dy the name of marſhal de Retz. It was 
in the frequent converſations he held with 
this favourite, that he contracted that ſhame- 
ful and indecent habit of ſwearing ; ſaying, 
That it was an ornament to his diſcourſe. 
In thoſe days the courtiers made a merit of 
— GO 


arch. 
— CnarLEs IX. had other defects: a favage 


rage, and irrational tranſports of paſſion, 
made him dreadful to his moſt intimate 
friends ; but theſe faults were compenſated 


by ſome eſtimable qualities. He was tem- 
perate, and indefatigable in buſineſs; iplen- 
did, generous, and a lover of the polite 
arts. He diſtinguiſhed poers of merit and 
reputation; but with frugality : he ſome- 
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times humourouſly compared them to good 
horſes, that deſerved to be well ted, but not 
too much fattened. 
Tu duke of Anjou, afterwards Henry 
III. was declared worthy to fill the throne, 
before he aſcended it, by the united ſuſfrages 
of all Europe. He was agrecable in his 
perſon; humane and generous in his man- 
ners beneficent, eloquent, affable, and 
condeſcending in his behaviour; and he 
knew how to rally with an inimitable grace 
and delicacy : he joined to the moſt engag- 
ing ſoftneſs, an air of majeſty ; brave and 
intrepid, he poſſeſſed all the talents of the 
ſoldier and general; always eager to ſeize 
every occaſion of acquiring fame. He was 
eminently diſtinguiſhed for every grace of 
mind and perſon requiſite to form a great 
prince : but as ſoon as he ſucceeded Charles 
IX. the duke of Anjou diſappeared. © 
TH x ſplendid reputation of this prince, 
joined to his amiable figure, and the graces 
he received from nature, ſeemed to have 
made fo deep an impreſſion upon quegh 
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Elizabeth, that ſhe affected to wiſh this 
young hero for her huſband : but this diſ- 
ſembled inclination ſerved to conceal her 
intention to amuſe France, and kindle in 
that kingdom the flames of civil war. Ca- 
therine wiſhed as ardently for this alliance, 
as Charles IX. himſelf; one, out of ten- 
derneſs to a ſon ſhe adored; the other, from 
hatred to a brother too dear to his mother; 
and already covered with thoſe laurels which 
alarmed his jealouſy. 

CaTHERINE was equally humbled and 
diſtreſſed, when thoſe dreams of greatneſs, 
which the throne of England flattered her 
with, vaniſhed. She now no longer doubt- 
ed, but that Elizabeth, not leſs ſubtle than 
herſelf, had laid this ſhining ſnare in her 
way, that ſhe might have time to join her- 
ſelf to the enemies of the ſtate. 

THz duke d' Alengon, brother to the 
king and the duke of Anjou, was of a 
middling ſtature; his countenance was 
frank and engaging ; but the ſmall pox had 
hurt his features: polite and pleaſing in his 

; beha- 
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behaviour ; his manners and character in- 
clined. him to do whatever was right : he 
wanted neither valour nor ambition ; but 
flatterers corrupted a diſpoſition naturally 
amiable ; and the error of his head ſoon in- 
fefted his heart. 
Tuts prince, whoſe underſtanding was 
extremely limited, ſuffered himſelf to be 
governed by thoſe flatterers, who made uſe 
of him as the inſtrument of their ambition. ' 
He had little diſcerament ; incapable of 
ſearching to the bottom of an affair, or an- 
were never the reſult of reflexion ; he was 
too unſteady to follow a regular plan: thus 
his enterprizes were ſeldom ſucceſsful ; the 
few which were brought to perſect ion, were 
leſs owing to his prudence, than to the effect 
of chance, and particular circumſtances. 
Tnz duke d' Alenęon, ſenſible that he 
had leſs ſhare in the affection of his mother 
than the duke of Anjou (whoſe ſuperiority 
he could not call in queſtion) was ſuſpected 
to have liſtened to the counſels of an unna- 
tural 
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tural and mad ambition, ſo far as not to be 
ſhocked at the thoughts of parricide : his 
manners were ſo diſſolute and diſorderly, 
that thoſe who reverenced his birth had a 
contempt for his perſon. 

HEN RT of Navarre and the prince of 
Conde, couſins-german, were both diſtin- 
guiſhed for all thoſe great qualities which 
form the hero. They were chiefs of the 
Huguenot party ; and wiſhed that it might 
have the ſuperiority. Next to them, the 
port of Calviniſm. It has been already ſeen, 
that he was conſidered at court as the moſt 
dangerous enemy the Catholic religion had. 
In order to free themſelves from him, it 
was thought neceſſary to deſcend to the 
mean reſources of artifice and treachery, to 
deceive him by a treaty of peace. We ſhall 
now ſee how the arts of Catherine ſuc- 
ceeded. 


As the admiral was always diffident, and 


upon his guard, great care was taken to give 


him no cauſe for fuſpicion; and to treat 
PE the 
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the Huguenots with all thoſe indulgencies 
which might tend to ſtrengthen and confirm 
their confidence ; but what extinguiſhed all 
remains of doubt was, the marriage ob the 
king of Navarre with princeſs Marguerite, 
ſiſter to the king; which was to be imme- 
diately celebrated. This alliance was conſi · 
dered by the Huguenots as a pledge of the 
fincere intentions of the court, which ſeemed 
now in earneſt in their endeavours to reſtore 
peace to the kingdom, and regain their 
confidence. The Calviniſts mingled in theſe 
public rejoicings with the Catholics, and 
forgot their antient animoſities. | 
Tux admiral, at the repeated intreaties 

of the marſhals de Montmorency and de 


tenderneſs by che king, that the moſt ſuſ- 
picious and penetrating of all men, might 
have ſuffered himſelf to be deceived? The 
king called him his father, expreſſed his 
ſorrow for being too lightly credulous ; in 
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liſtening to reports to the diſadvantage of 
ſubjects whoſe fidelity he no longer doubr- 


ed. This prince did more; he imparted 


to him the deſign he had formed, to de- 
clare war againſt Spain, and give him the 
command of the army: this glorious di- 
ſtinction flattered the admiral's vanity ; and 
made him believe the hour was come, 
when he ſhould poſſeſs the king's entire 
confidence; notwithſtanding the repeated 
_ cautions of his friends, who warned him, 
that theſe flattering diſtinctions concealed 
ſome ſecret delign; and that they were me- 
ditating his ruin. 

Wir very diligent preparations were 
making for the marriage of the king of 


Navarre, the court was devoted to plea- 


ſures and amuſements; gallantry was the 
principal buſineſs of the lords which com- 
poſed it: it would have been a diſgrace at 
that time to have had no miſtreſs. The 
king had lately married Elizabeth of Au- 
ſtria, daughter to the emperor Maximilian; 


a & princeſs as virtuous as ſhe was lovely. 
| . "BE 
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power to captivate the heart of a monarch: 
by this prince ſhe had Charles of Valois, 


duke d'Angouleme. 


Tux duke of Anjou paid his aſſiduities 
to more than one object; but his ſighs and 
vows were more particularly addreſſed to 
the princeſs of Conde : the paſſion ſhe had 
inſpired, and her unblemiſhed virtue, made 
the duke's love for her more ardent. Made- 
moiſelle de Chateauneuf, of the family of 
Ricux, held but the ſecond rank in his affecti- 
ons to her he offered that homagetheprinceſs 
* 
2 Mie Toner wan 33 
1 — of Orleans: ſhe was ex- 


tremely handſome, and had a great deal of wit. 


are miſtaken. In the of her name, 
words are found in Fre Je charme tout; 


I charm all, 


+ Marie d: Cleves, 
of 
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of Conde rejected. The king of Navarre, 
upon the point of being united to Margue- 
rite de Valois, by a marriage equally diſ- 
agrecable to both, approached that princeſs 
with the flow and reluctant ſteps of a huſ- 
band; but flew to madame de Sauve with 
the eager impatience of a lover. Mar- 
guerite de Valois's heart was rendered im- 
penetrable to all other impreſſions by the 
idea of the duke de Guiſe, whom ſhe ten- 
derly loved: the beauty of this princeſs, 
the thouſand charms diffuſed over her whole 
perſon, the mingled ſoſtneſs and dignity of 
her manners, were beheld by the king of 
Navarre with the coldeſt indifference. 

Tre duke de Guiſe was, in a double 
ſenſe, rival to the king of Navarre; the 
vows of his ambition were addreſſed to 
Marguerite de Valois; thoſe inſpired by love, 
to madame de Sauve : Marguerite, whoſe 
ſou), tender and ſenſible to the higheſt de- 
gree, ſeemed born to be the victim of a 
paſſion, which when felt, for the firſt time, 
is ſo precious to him who has the glory 


of 
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of inſpiring ir, returned ſigh for ſigh to 
the duke de Guiſe. The vanity of madame 
de Sauve, accepted the homage of this 
prince; as amiable a lover, as he was 2 

great man: thus the intrigues of love, ſuc- 
ceeded to thoſe of the cabinet, which were 
often ſecretly influenced by them. 

Ons of the firſt ſteps of the young lords 
of the court, was to make choice of a lady 
to whom all their aſſiduities were to be ad- 
dreſſed : the lady, on her ſide, eſpouſed the 
intereſt of the knight, whom ſhe ſometimes 
choſe herſelf. This polite and gallant in- 
tercourſe was conſidered as a matter of no 
| nor reputation of the lady: but their tran 
| quillity was often interrupted by love; the 
| ſimple politeneſs of the gentleman, grew 
warm, tender, and officious; and the lady's 
complaiſance, which began now to flow from 
a concealed jenfibility, completed the hap- 

pineſs of him who had inſpired it. 
NoTwIiTHSTANDING Grillon's predomi- 


E 


nant inclination to arms, he was not inſen- 
ſible 
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ſible to love; but this paſſion had not 
power to chill that noble ardor for glory, 
which never forſook him : he was then in 
the thirty-firſt year of his age; his ſtature tall 
and perſon well-proportioned; he had an air 
of majeſty, frankneſs, and livelineſs in his 
countenance ; to an eaſy dignity of deport- 
ment, he joined a certain military popula- 
rity, which made him adored by the troops, 
and beloved by all that knew him. Ma- 
dame de Bonneval was not inſenſible to his 
merit. Grillon, who had always the prefer- 
ence to thoſe who ſought to pleaſe the ob- 
ject of his love, had often rivals to engage 
with; but they always found their con- 
queror in their antagoniſt; and were con- 
vinced, that he was not lefs formidable in 
the liſt, than in the attack of an entrench- 
ment, in mounting or defending a breach, 
or in a battle. The confufion of ſo many 
rivals, whom he had vanquiſhed, made 
his looked upon as the moſt victorious 
ſword in France. 


Tiwls 
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Tuis pre- eminence of reputation raiſed 
him a great number of rivals of another 
kind. Buſſi d'Amboiſe, ſo famous in hi- 
ſtory, who fancied himſelf the braveſt ca- 
valier of the kingdom, piqued that Grillon 
ſhould deprive him of that glorious diſtine · 
tion, reſolved to fight him: Buſſi was 
greatly eſtcemed at court for his valour 
but his captious diſpoſition made it dan - 
gerous to have any intimacy with him: 
ſome rencounters, in Which he had na- 
quitted himſelf with honour, made him {: 
proud of his valour, that he was inſupport 
able; a word, a look, was conſidered. by; 
him as a challenge. / ph 
GRrILLON was not leſs * of in re · 


putation for bravery, purchaſed ſo oſten at 
the expence of his blood ; this mutual jea- 


louſy muſt neceſſarily produce a combat: 
Buſſi began the quarrel; one day meeting 
Grillon ia la rue St. Honore, he aſked him, 
with a haughty air and tone of voice (which, 
the other was not tame enough to pals bx) 
What it was a clock? — The hour of thy, 

You. I. H 


death, 
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death; replied Grillon, putting his hand 
on his ſword. 

Never was there ſeen a more obſtinate 
combat; courage and dexterity were em- 
ployed on both ſides with equal advantage. 
Buſſi and Grillon were ſo much animated, 
that there was no proſpect of this combat 
being ended, but by the death of one, per- 
haps of both, had not me lords of the 
court parted them: great multitudes of 
perſons, officers -and others, belonging to 
the court, were ſpectators of this engage- 
ment; and they declared, it had ended 
more to the honour of Grillon, than of 
Buſſi; who was no longer conſidered as 
invincible. 
--Buss1's rage and deſpair at this defeat, 
increaſed his jealouſy of Grillon's reputa- 
tion; and produced a hatred which could 
only be extinguiſhed in blood : we ſhall fee 
hereafter by what method this hatred'was 
conquered. 

Tur time appointed for the celebration 
got 1 king of — marriage drew 

_ "nigh, 
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nigh, when Jeanne d' Albret, mother to 
that prince, who came to Paris to be pre- 
ſent at his nuptials, died of an illneis which 
gave riſe to various reports ; her death was 
fo ſudden, that it was not doubted but ſhe 
was poiſoned. This princeſs deſerved the 
tears which were ſhed at her death; her life, 
character, maſculine genius, the fortitude 
with which ſhe bore adverſity, her reſources 
againſt her enemies ; ſtripped of her domi- 
nions, yet always reſpefted as a queen for 
her actions and invincible courage; her zeal 
tor true glory, generolity, humanity with» 
out weakneſs ; all placed her upon a level 
with the greateſt men: all cheſe ſhining 
and amiable qualities were not ſullied by 
ane to give a finiſhing ſtroke to 
her OO IRE 
een 
Hana death delayed the ee 
ſome months ; it was afterwartls celebrated 
with the utmoſt pomp and magnificence. 
The princes of the houſe of Guiſe, jealous 
of che ſavour the king ſhewed the admiral, 

H 2 had 
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had retired ſrom court; but being invited 
to aſſiſt at this feſtival, they returned : the 
King reconciled the admiral and the duke 
de Guile; he commanded: them to em- 
brace : this prince ſtill continued to give 
the admiral every mark of the tendereſt 
friendſhip and eſteem. 

Tux duke de Guiſe knew not what to 
think of theſe flattering diſtinctions: he 
was perſuaded, that it was impoſſible the 
king ſhould have forgot the calamities and 
troubles the admiral had occaſioned in the 
kingdom, and his attempt upon Meaux ; 
a crime which he had {ſworn to revenge: 
but never prince of his age knew better 
how to diflemble his real ſentiments, nor 
to have recourſe to artifice with an air fo 
ſeemingly open and ſincere; he conſidered 
ĩt as a maſter-piece of policy to deceive the 
moſt artful, able, and ſuſpicious man of 
his kingdom. 

Tuis conduct could not waiicy the 
king of Navarre, already alarmed by the 
different warnings the admiral had received; 
9 44 but 
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but the latter, not being able to reconcile 
the marks the king gave him of his eſteem, 
with a deſign to effect his ruin, deſpiſed 
the fears and apprebenſions of the Hugue- 
nots, as a panic terror which had ſeized 
them: the king of Navarre's apprehenſions 
were increaſed by an attempt, which ought 
to have been received as a warning by the 
admiral. 

Ox friday the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt, 
about eleven in the morning, as the admi- 
ral (who had been to fee the king play at 
tennis) was returning home a flow pace, 
he received a hurt from a piſtol loaded 
with bullets; it was fired behind a cur- 
tain, from a window of the houſe of Viel- 
mur, formerly preceptor to the duke de 
Guiſe : the admiral had one finger ſhor off, 
and his left arm fractured near the elbow. 
This attempt alarmed the Huguenots who 
accompanied him; but he, without betray- 
ing any emotion, looked up to ſce whence 
it came, and only faid, This is the fruit of 
my reconciliation with the duke de Guile. 


H 3 Tar 
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Tu king was ſtill at tennis when he 
was told what had happened: he expreſſed 
a great rage, which ſtruck all about him 
with terror : he threw away his racket; and 
ſolemnly ſwore, he would revenge this at- 
tempt in the moſt terrible manner; he went 
immediately to viſit the admiral, expreſſed 
the tendereſt concern for what had hap- 
pened, and vowed to puniſh this action 
with the moſt ſignal vengeance. The 
queen, the dukes of Anjou and Alengon, 
went to ſce him, and expreſſed their con- 
cern for this attempt. 


Tur admiral, deluded by theſe marks 
of friendſhip and eſteem he received from 
the king, refuſed to be carried to St, Ger- 
mains. But he was the victim of credulous 
confidence : the queen had reſolved to ruin 
him; ſhe knew how to alarm her ſons by 
the menaces of the Huguenots, whom ſhe 
declared had vowed to take a ſignal ven- 
geance on him who ſhould aſſaſſinate their 
chief: thefe counſels of Catherine, whoſe 
dangerous eloquence had fo much power 


over 
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over Charles IX. produced the dreadful 
maſſacre that happened at midnight on 
Sunday the 24th of Auguſt, 1572 ; which 
I ſhall take no notice of here; every hi- 
ſtory is full of ic +. 

Nzver had any man a higher opinion 
of himſelf than the admiral : he relied fo 
abſolurely on bis arts, as well political as 
military, on his dexterity, eloquence to 
perſuade, and penetration, which he fan- 
cied nothing could eſcape ; that, even in 
the opinion of his friends, this vanity 
fullicd thoſe eminent qualities he poſ- 
ſeſſed. He was often heard to fay, 


— 


— * * 


* This horrid event ought not to be paſſed over 
thus ightly, See the dreadful particulars of it in 
the A IX. og 
1 atthieu telle us, that the prince of Navarre 

ing then a child, and continually with 
Catherine de Medicis, heard ing of the 
plot to exterminate all the heads of the proteſt- 
ant party; he gave notice of it to'the queen his 
mother, and ſhe to the prince of Conde and the 
admiral; the rage this inſpired carried them to 
the enterprize at Meaux. 2 


| H4 that 
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Tu king was ſtill at tennis when he 
was told what had happened: he expreſſed 
a great rage, which ſtruck all about him 
with terror : he threw away his racket; and 
ſolemnly ſwore, he would revenge this at- 
tempt in the moſt terrible manner; he went 
immediately to viſit the admiral, expreſſed 
the tendereſt concern for what had hap- 
pened, and vowed to puniſh this action 
with the moſt ſignal vengeance. The 
queen, the dukes of Anjou and Alengon, 
went to ſee him, and expreſſed their con- 
cern for this attempt. 

Tur admiral, deluded by theſe marks 
of friendſhip and eſteem he received from 
the king, refuſed to be carned to St, Ger- 
mains. But he was the victim of credulous 
confidence: the queen had reſolved to ruin 
him ;. ſhe knew how to alarm her ſons by 
the menaces of the Huguenots, whom ſhe 
| declared had vowed to take a ſignal ven- 
geance on him who ſhould aſſaſſinate their 
chief: theſe counſels of Catherine, whoſe 


dangerous eloquence had fo much power 
| over 
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over Charles IX. produced the dreadful 
maſſacre that happened at midnight on 
Sunday the 24th of Auguſt, 1572; which 
I ſhall take no notice of here; every hi- 
ſtory is full of it +. 

Nzven had any man a higher opinion 
of himſelf than the admiral : he relied fo 
abſolurely on bis arts, as well political as 
military, on his dexterity, eloquence to 
perſuade, and penetration, which he fan- 
cied nothing could eſcape ; that, even in 
the opinion of his friends, this vanity 
fullicd thoſe eminent qualities he poſ- 
ſefled., He was often heard to fay, 


5 
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* This horrid event ought not to be paſſed over 
thus Mighty. See the dreadful particulars of it in 
Ge ix. | 
Matthieu tells us, that the prince of Navarre 
being then a child, and continually with 
Catherine de Medgicis, heard ſomething of the 
plot to exterminate all the heads of the proteſt- 
ant party; he gave notice of it to the queen his 
mother, and ſhe to the prince of Conde and the 
admiral; the rage thus inſpired carried them to 
the enterprize at Meaux. "IH 


H4 that 
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that neither Alexander the Great, nor Ju- 
lius Ceſar, deſerved to be compared to 
him; to them, fortune had been always fa- 
vourable; but for him, though (ſhame to 
his evil deſtiny!) he had lofl four battles, 
he was become but the more formidable to 
his enemies by his valour and capacity; 
that in one word, when they imagined they 
had reduced him to the extremity of ſaving 
his life by flight, and to wander through 
the world like a vagabond, he had ſhewn 
himſelf ſo ſuperior to theſe reverſes, that 
his enemies had ſcen the neceſſity of grant- 
ing him peace ; with conditions which ra- 
ther became the victors than the van- 
quiſhed. 8 

GrrLtLoxn had been hitherto ignorant of 
this plot : he was too much eſteemed to be 
intruſted with itz and too zealous for the 
honour of his religion and country, not to 
lament the calamities this maſſacre muſt 
inevitably occaſion. With his accuſtomed 
frankneſs he dared openly to condemn it; 


and declared aloud, that by making the 
Hlu- 
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Huguenots deſperate, they had furniſhed 
them with a juſt pretence to revolt. 

Tut court thought otherwiſe ; they flat- 
tered themſelves, that by the deſtruction of 
ſo many Huguenots, and by the murder of 
the admiral, their chief, they had weakened 
the Calviniſt faction, beyond retrieve. The 
king aſſembled a council ; in which it was 

ſolved to take advantage of their conſter- 
nation, and repoſſeſs themſelves of thoſe 
towns of ſecurity which they had been com- 
pelled to grant: they began with Rochelle, 
their ſtrongeſt rampart ; a city which faci- 
litated the entrance of ſuccours by ſea. 
The Calviniſts, who looked on this place 
as the aſylum of their liberties, prepared 
for a reſolute defence, or to be buried un- 
der its ruins ; with this vigorous reſolution 
they rejected all propoſitions of accommo- 
dation; their obſtinacy made the Catholics 
reſolve upon the ſiege of that place; which 
the duke of Anjou undertook in the month 

of November. 
*Taar prince, who foreſaw the diffi- 
culties this enterprize would be attended 
11 5 with, 
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with, had recourſe once more to negotia- 
tions; but his propoſals being haughtily 
refuſcd, he thought of nothing but proſe- 
cuting the ſiege with all requiſite vig- 
our. 

NEVER was ſo much bravery and reſolu- 
tion exerted, as by the beſieged and be- 
fiegers. If Rochelle was reſolutely attack - 
ed, it was as reſolutely defended. 

DuzinG the ſiege, Grillon juſtified the 
friendſhip and confidence the duke of An- 
jou honoured him with, by the counſels he 
gave that prince, and the gallant exploits 
he performed. 

He was engaged in every attack ; and 
in all the actions which paſſed between the 
beſiegers afid the beſieged, whoſe frequent 
fallies were ſo many reſolute bartles, he 
ſupported with honour the reputation which 
he had acquired. One of the moſt bloody 
actions happened at noon, towards the end 
of February, and laſted fix hours: Ia 
None, who commanded in the place, was 
at the head of a detachment, and ſupported 

_ 
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the ſally with his accuſtomed bravery. Gril- 
lon, de Vino, and Serillac ſuſtained the ef- 
forts of the enemy with the firmneſs of he- 
roes : they ſaw themſelves ſurrounded, and 
though covered with wounds, refuſed to 
retreat till the action was over; in which 
a hundred and fifty men and ſeveral officers 
of rank were killed. | 
Tu enemy's reſolute reſiſtance made the 
duke of Anjou more than once repent that 
he had engaged his reputation in the fuc- 
ceſs of a ſiege, the event of which ap- 
peared to him extremely doubtful. He had 
lain fix months before Rochelle, and had 
already loſt above twenty thouſand men, 
without being able to boaſt of any con- 
fiderable advantage: but what convinced 
him that the Huguenots were leſs weakened 
than he had believed, was the furious ſally 
they made ſome time after this; for twelve 
hundred men aſſaulted the camp, at the 
ſame time that an equal number of the ga- 
riſon appeared upon the walls; from whence 
they fired very briſkly upon the beſiegers 
Tur 
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Tur duke of Anjou commanded a de- 
tachment appointed to ſuſtain this aſſault, 
which was ſoon changed to a furious bat- 
tle. Grillon, who could not bear to re- 
main an idle ſpectator of an action, where 
he had an opportunity of being uſeful to 
his king, and of adding new luſtre to the 
glory he had already acquired, diſregarding 
his wounds, flew (without waiting for or- 
ders) to the place of action; and throwing 
himſelf fearleſly on that fide where the ene- 
my appeared ſuperior, he changed the for- 
tune of the day: his intrepidity and reſo- 
lution animated all who were witneſſes of 
it : he ſpread terror and alarm where-ever 
he directed his ſteps; almoſt alone and un- 
ſupported he ſtopt the progreſs of the 
enemy; but being overpowered by num- 
bers, covered with wounds, and weakened 
by the loſs of blood, he ſunk down upon 
the ſpot. The Huguenots, who believed 
he was killed, thought they had now van- 
quiſhed the moſt formidable enemy of Cal- 
viniſm. The Royaliſts, eager to preſerve 

1 the 
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the precious remains of a man whom they 
beheld with the utmoſt reverence, ten- 
derneſs, and admiration, immediately re- 
moved his body, to deprive the Hugue- 
nots of the glory of becoming maſters of 
it. 

Ir in this vigorous action the enemy 
could not boaſt of any advantage, they 
yet gave evident proofs that they were ſtil} 
able to defend themſelves. The duke of 
Anjou was fo convinced of this truth, that 
he loſt all hopes of ſucceſs : he now ſought 
for nothing but ſome pretence to abandon, 
without diſgrace, his enterprize, when ſor- 
tune furniſhed him with one : he received 
news of his election to the throne of Po- 
land; with an expreſs order to repair to 
court, and put an end upon any terms to 
the ſiege of Rochelle. The duke of An- 
jou, whoſe wiſhes were now accompliſhed, 
capitulated with the Rochellers; to whom 
he granted conditions ſo extremely advan- 
tageous, that nothing but the critical ſitu- 
ation of affairs could have given revolted 
ſubjects any claim to. 
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Taz duke of Anjou' . elevation to the 
throne of Poland was the reſult of one of 
thoſe mylterious negotiations of Catherine, 
which few perſons were able to penetrate : 
the ſpeculative attributed to ambition the 
eagerneſs with which ſhe ſought that crown 
for the duke of Anjou ; but thoſe who ima- 
gined they were better acquainted with her 
concealed ſentiments, looked upon this ele- 
vation as the moſt refined ſtroke of policy z 
and ſaid, that Catherine endeavoured by 
this means to remove the ſuſpicions Charles 
IX had entertained, that the queen his mo- 
ther loved only the duke of Anjou. 

WhuiLez all were employed at the fiege of 
Rochelle, the Huguenots of Provence took 
poſſeſſion of ſeveral places; and in order 
to keep them all in ſubjection, they deter- 
mined to ſeize Menerbe; from whence they 
might with eaſe make incurſions as far as. 
Avignon. Valavoire, one of the principal 
Calviniſts of that country, ſucceeded in this. 
attempt by the treachery of a curate who, 
aſſiſted him: this traitor took his meaſures: 

ſo, 
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ſo eſſectually, chat he made Valavoire maſ- 
ter of the town : he fecured it by a good 
gariſon, under the command of Ferrier, a 
man of capacity, and a good ſoldier. 
Falz, whoſe manners were as ſavage 
and unpoliſhed, as his zeal for Calviniſm 
was ardent, ſoon became the tyrant of Me- 
nerbez he committed the moſt ſhameful 
depredations ; and laid waſte the country 
to the very gates of Avignon. * 
Crab BAT BIR TO, brother 
to him whoſe hiſtory I am writing, ac- 
tuated by thoſe noble ſentiments which 
were hereditary to all of that name, 
headed ſome troops appointed to- check 
the ravages of theſe robbers, and artempt- 
ed to retake Menerbe: Ferrier, having 
intelligence of this, ſent notice of it to 
Monbrun, one of the chiefs of the Calvi- 
nift party. Monbrun knew that the valour 
and capacity of Tadée de Baſchy were as 
eminent as his birth; he choſe him to ſuc- 
cour Menerbe; and gave him five hundred 
foot and fifry arqueduſiers, Baſchy began 


his. 
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his march; but being informed, that the 
Catholics were near enough to attack him, 
he concealed himſelf in a wood till night, 
and then marched with ſo much expedi- 
tion, that he entered the place by day- 
break. When his troops had reſted them- 
ſelves, he divided them into three bodies, 
ſet fire to all the corn in the neighbouring 
barns, and ſpread terror and deſolation all 
over the country. 

Tuxsz diſorders haſtened the ſiege ef 
Menerbe : Baſchy, having notice of this 
defign, ſallied out with four hundred troop- 
ers and three hundred arquebuſicrs, whom 
he concealed, half of them in a hollow way 
'on the left, and the reſt in a little wood 
on the right: in this ſituation he was at- 
tacked ; his cavalry ſcemed to give way : 
Berton, hurried on by his impetuoſity, fol- 
lowed him; at that inſtant the arquebuſiers 
in ambuſcade fired ſo ſeaſonably, that not 
one miſſed his mark ; Baſchy at the ſame 
time ſurrounding on all ſides the aſtoniſhed 
Catholics, the execution was terrible. Berton, 

| whoſe 
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whoſe troops were uncxperienced, undiſci - 
plined, and irreſolute, compoſed partly of * 
weak, fearful peaſants, endeavoured in vain 
to inſpire them with his own magnanimity z 
he repreſented to them, that they had no 
other means of preſerving their lives, but 
by a vigorous reſiſtance ; that they were 
not only called upon to conquer for glory, 
but to eſcape certain death. 

Ar the ſame time Berton gave the ex- 
ample, and acted at once as commander, 
officer, and ſoldier ; he threw himſelf into 
the midſt of the enemies, who, ſeeing him 
followed by only a few trembling ſoldiers 
prepared to fly, ſurrounded him: it was 
then that his intrepidity, increaſed by his 
deſpair, made him ruſh upon certain death, 
to avoid captivity. 

Tuvs ended the combat; all ged. Baſ. 
chy purſued the miſerable fugitives to the 
gates of Avignon, The inhabitants were 
ſtruck with ſuch terror at his approach, that 
they paid him a conſiderable contribution, 
to prevail with him to retire. 


Tas 
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Tus victory ſecured Menerbe to the 
Huguenots ; who became more powerful 
than ever, by the advantages they had 


gained in the provinces, and by the removal 
of the duke d' Anjou. 

Tu is prince ſaw the neceſſity of his de- 
parture with extreme regret: the phyſicians 
had aſſured him, that the king, whoſe health 
viſibly decayed, could not laſt long. 

Tur duke of Anjou, who foreſaw the 
ſtrong party which the duke d' Alengon 
would probably form in the ſtate, trembled. 
that in going to take poſſeſſion of one 
crown, he might be compelled to reſign his 
pretenſions to the firſt in the world; nor 
could he, without the moſt lively grief, re- 
flect, that he was upon the point of being 
ſeparated, poſſibly for ever, from the princeſs 
of Conde, who, by the ſteady oppoſition 
ſhe made to his paſſionate importunitics, 
augmented his tenderneſs. 

Tu duke of Anjou was always me- 
ditating new pretences to ſtay at court. 
The king, offended at theſe delays, which 


perhaps 
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perhaps gave him occaſion to ſuſpect that 
his brother had formed hopes from his ill 
ſtare of health ſoon to ſucceed him, ſaid to 
Catherine, in the duke's preſence, It is ne- 
ceſſary, Madam, that either I or my bro- 
ther ſhould ſet out for Poland; do you de- 
termine which. Then looking with haugh- 
tineſs at the duke of Anjou, he added, It is 
your KN O who commands you to depart, 
and who will be obeyed. 

Taz queen was confuſed and alarmed at 
the air of authority which Charles IX. had 
aſſumed on this occaſion : he warned her, 
that ſhe was no longer to expect from him 
that docility which ſhe had ſo often abuſed. 
She now ſaw how neceſſary it was to keep 
terms wich him. 

Tur departure of this fon ſo dear to 
her, could be no longer delayed, Her ar- 
dor to govern ſilenced her tenderneſs for 
him. She compoſed the court of the new 
monarch of perſons whom ſhe believed the 
moſt capable to do him honour, and ſuſtain 


his intereſts in caſe of a revolution. She _ 
looked 
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looked upon Grillon as the moſt powerful 
protector, and firmeſt ſupport, of her ſon's 
fortunes. She expected every thing from 
his experience, prudence, and fidelity. 

Tur king of Poland fet out the twenty- 
ninth of November, and took his route 
thro' Germany. At Heidelberg this prince 
was expoſed to all the affronts and indigni- 
ties the elector palatine could invent. Not 
content with giving him the moſt ſenſible 
mortifications, he endeavoured to make 
him fear his approaching fate. 

Tax elector commanded a picture, re- 
preſenting the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, 
to be placed in the apartment appointed for | 
the king of Poland, in which the admiral, 
and other Huguenots killed that fatal night, 
were drawn as large as the life. 

Wu the king entered the room, to 
which the elector, at his arrival, imme- 
diately conducted him, he led him to this 
picture; and aſked him, with a gloomy and 
exaſperated air, if he was acquainted with 
the terrible ſubje& it repreſented ? The 
queſtion, 
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queſtion, the tone of voice and look 
which accompanied theſe words, ſurpriſed 
the king ; who, notwithſtanding the power 
which a habit of diſſimulation had given 
him over himſelf, was for a moment diſ- 
concerted ; but recovering himſelf inſtant- 
ly, he anſwered, I fee in that picture ſub- 
jects, rebels to their king, who deſerved 
the fate they met with. Grillon, whoſe firm 
and intrepid character never varied, ſek a 
joy which diſcovered itſelf jn his counte- 
nance, at the king's reſolute reply; who 
faw, with pleaſure, in Grillon's eyes, the 
ſatisfaftion it gave him. 

Ar ſupper the king of Poland was at- 
tended by French eſcaped from the maſſa- 
cre, who had taken refuge in the elector 
palatine's dominions. Their looks, while 
they waited, were gloomy and fierce : they 
affected to ſpeak low to each other, and to 
fix their eyes on the French prince, and 
the lords that attended him, as if they were 
meditating ſome ſignal vengeance on thoſe 
who had deſtroyed the Calviniſts. 


Tire 
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Tur king of Poland could not but per- 
ceive the inſolence of the refugees, the 
indecent reception of the elector, and the 
danger he was in to be inſulted by all the 
French rebels who ſurrounded him, of 
which the city of Heidelberg was full ; but 
his calmneſs and prefence of mind, the af- 
ſured aſpect that he and all his attendants 
aſſumed, his noble and majeſtic air, which 
never betrayed the leaſt ſymptom of fear, 
kept the refugees within the bounds of 
reſpect. 

Tuis was not the only mortification the 
king ſuffered upon the road; In a city of 
Germany, one of his favourites, for a rea- 
ſon hiſtory has affected to conceal, was 
ſeized ; nor could this prince, by the moſt 
preſſing intreaties, obtain his liberty. The 
concern this accident gave him, determined 
Grillon to make him forget that and the 
offence, by ſetting the priſoner at liberty. 
The project was no fooner formed, 


executed. , 


GRILLON 
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Gallo aſſembled thoſe whom he 
thought the moſt capable of aſſiſting him 
in his enterprize : with this choſen troop he 
haſtened back, entered the town, went in- 
ſtantly to the priſon, which he forced open, 
and in preſence of thoſe, who were as much 
aſtoniſhed at his intrepidity as intimidated 
by his menaces, he ſeized the priſoner, ſet 
him on horſeback, and rode through the 
city in triumph, followed by his troop, 
whoſe reſolute and determined air made all 
it met fly trembling before it. 

Wutz this was performing, the king 
of Poland, who had been informed of Gril- 
lon's raſh enterprize, expected the event 
with an impatience equal to the terror he 
was under, that an attempt to recover one 
favourite ſhould deprive him of two, and 
perhaps of all thoſe who had determined to 
follow Grillon, He was in this perplexity, 
when he ſaw him return with the priſoner. 

Tv1s daring enterprize, and the ſucceſs 
which followed it, augmented the jealouſy 
An who, incenſed at the praiſes the 
king 
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* 
king of Poland gave to Grillon's undaunt- 
ed bravery, left the king's chamber, dart- 
ing at Grillon, as he went out, a look of 
defiance; which the other underſtanding, 
was reſolved to wait for an opportunity to 
reſent, 

TuE day following the king reached a 
town where he was to ſtay a few days. The 
very firſt day, Buſſi, who piqued himſelf 
as much on his talent for drinking as war, 
raiſed the curioſity of ſome Saxon gentle- 
men, who invited him to a magnificent en- 
tertainment with adeſign to make him drunk. 
Towards the end of the repaſt, Buſſi per- 
ceiving their intention, and thinking him- 
ſelf injured, reproached them with want of 
reſpect, and words ariſing, fell upon them 
ſword in hand, and woundcd ſeveral. 

Tn were ſoon ſurrounded by a multitude 
of people, who ſaw Buſſi not upon the de- 
fenſive, but attacking men whom the fumes 


of wine had made incapable of fighting : 
Buſſi not being maſter of himſelf, was ſoon 


8 by numbers, ſecured, and con- 
ducted 


Sw 
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ducted to priſon. The next day he was tried, 
and condemned to die, as a quarrelſome 
man, the aggreſſor, and even as an aſſaſſin. 

Gau being informed of Buſſi's dan- 
ger, at that inſtant forgot that they were 
enemies, and in Buſſi beheld a man whoſe 
bravery did honour to the French, and one 
who owed him fatisfaftion for the 
tuous look he gave him in the king's cham- 
ber. He reflected on the diſgrace it would 
be to the French nobility for ſuch a man as 
Buſſi to periſh with ſo much ignominy; 
that it was an inſult on the king of Poland 
to proceed to ſuch extremity with one who 
had the honour to be ranked among his at- 
tendants. Urged by theſe reaſons, Grillon 
ſolicited, perſuaded, ſearched for friends, 
who ſeconded Him, and at length obtained 
Buſſi's liberty. 

Bussi, confounded at Grillon's genero- 
ſity, was not recovered from the aſtoniſhment 


which had ſeized him, when he ſaw a gen- 


tleman enter his chamber, who told him, 
that Grillon deſired to fight him; and that 
Tor. I. I he 
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he had no other intention in the ſervice he 
had done him; for which he owed him no 

acknowlegements. | 
Boss 1, who could not fear that his re- 
fuſal would be imputed to want of courage, 
anſwered the gentleman, That he ſhould be 
'blamed by all men of honour, and fix an 
eternal ſtain upon his character, if he was 
to draw his ſword againſt a man who had 
Juſt ſa ved his life; and immediately mount- 
ing his horſe went to Grillon, after leaving 
his ſword in his ſaddle, he approached 
him with an air of frankneſs and eſteem; 
Aying, To you I owe a life, which, as a 
proof of my gratitude, I here proteſt ſhall 
be ſacrificed for your ſervice : when he had 
faid theſe words, he advanced to embrace 
him; but Grillon, tncapable of diſguiſe, re- 
jected his offer, and declaring that he had 
no other motive in preſerving his life, than 
to deliver him from a death unworthy of a 
man of honour, whole error had only been 
_ occaſioned by wine, and in order to deprive 
him of that life in a combat, which he re- 
quired 
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quired of him to put to hazard, as a proof 


of his gratitude. 

Bussi, amazed, confuſed, and diſtreſſed 
at Grillon's reſolution, ſtood a moment 
ſilent, penſive, and motionleſs ; at laſt re- 
covering himſelf, he aſked Grillon with 
warmth, if he had only ſaved his life, that 
he might expoſe him to the world as a mon- 
ſter of ingratitude, unworthy his generoſity ; 
that he, Buſſi, ſhould purchaſe too dearly 
the ſervice he had done him, were he to be 
compelled to draw his ſword againſt his be- 
neſactor; that he ſhould not think his ho- 
nour ſtained, was he. even tamely to bear 
an inſult from him without revenging it. 

THzsz words, uttered with the air and 
tonc of a man penetrated with the deepeſt 
anguiſh and gratitude, diſarmed Grillon, 
who made no other anſwer, than giving 
him his hand, which Buſſi with tears in his 
eyes tenderly preſſed : thus theſe two great 
men embraced, vowing an eternal friend- 
ſhip for each other; of which Grillon gave 
Buſſi many proofs. 

I 2 Taz 
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Tur duke of Anjou was received in Po- 
land with all the demonſtrations of univer- 
ſal joy; the ceremony of his coronation was 
performed with the greateſt pomp and mag- 
nificence : the Polanders expreſſtd in their 
looks the high opinion they had. of the 
merit of a prince of France, Henry ſup- 
ported this opinion by his affabilicy, libe- 
rality, and a behaviour ſo engaging, as 
gained him every heart; but this was not 
of long continuance. 

Tur Polanders, who were not at that 
time what they are at preſent, gave him 
frequent cauſe of uneaſineſs and diſguſt , 
which, joined to the ſecrer regret he felt 
at being obliged to quit the court of France, 
ſoon over-clouded that ſerenity which had 
charmed them : they were offended too at 
the marks of eſteem and friendſhip which 
he ſhewed thoſe of his own nation; as if, 
by abandoning our country, we were able 
to conquer that ſecret bias and partiality 
which nature itſelf inſpires. 


Taz 
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Tu king of Poland in vain exhauſted 
his treaſures ; thoſe who were the objects 
of his liberality, did nor think their merit 
ſufficiently recompenſed : the penetration 
and circumſpection he employed in the di- 
ſtribution of the poſts of his kingdom, in 
ſuffering none but the moſt worthy to fill 
them, could not baniſh murmurs and diſ- 
content. 


Chevalier DE GRILLON. 


—— 


B O O K III. 


HILE chis monarch experienced 
that diſquiet, anxiety, vexation, 
and diſguſt could reach even to 
ehe throne, Charles IX. his brother, lan- 
guiſhed out his days in weakneſs. In the 
month of October he was ſeized with a 
diſorder upon his lungs attended with a fe- 
ver, which waſted him lowly : the phyſi- 
cians forbid him the converſation of wo- 
men; but his paſſion for the lovely Touchet 
made 
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made him neglect their preſcriptions. He 
died at Vincennes on the thirtieth day of, 
May, 1574; after having commanded that, 
the king of Poland, as his lawtul ſucceſſot, 
ſhould be recalled to reign in his lead!“  , 

Tut ncus reached Poland about the lif- 
teenth of June : the crown of France Jaan, 
baniſhed Henry's grief tor the death of bus, 
brother; and the joy of once more _behold- 
ing the princeſs of Cond: made lum eas 


* r 
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This prince died at the caſtle of Vincennes 
in the moſt cxquiſite torture. I be cruel mats 
(acre of the Proteſtants on St. Bartholomew's, 
day, in 1572, was always in his mim ; and he 
continued to the laſt, by his tears and agonies, 
to ſhew bis grict and remorſe for u: he ſent for 
the king of Navarre, in whom he acknowleged 
to have found faith and hormnr, and moſt ac 
tionately recommended to him his wife and daugh- 
ter. De Thou, and alnolt all biftorians agree in 
faying, that if he had lived, he would have been 
a very great prince. He pofleſſed, in an emivient 


degree, 2 prudence, cloqutuce, economy, 
and fobricty; he loved polite literature and Karnal 
** 


men. He was but twenty-ſive years of age w 
be dicd. 
Notes upon SULLY. | 
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gerly wiſh to leave Poland. He left it 

by night, and with the utmoſt precipita- 
tion took the road for Germany; from 
thence he paſſed through the ſtates of Ve- 
nice: the republic received him with alt 
the honours due to the firſt king of the 
world; they endeavoured, by the moſt 
ſplendid entertainments, to ſhew their re- 
ſpect for his perſon, and their attachment 
to France. 

GrILLON received the moſt flattering 
marks of diſtinction : the ſenate (till full of 
the idea of the glorious actions he perform- 
ed at Lepanto, recollected that Lewis de 
Berton had been a century and half ago, 
admitted among the number of the noble 
citizens of Venice, and paid him the ho- 
nours due to that rank. 

Warren Grillon was at Malta, he became 
acquainted with the chevalier Dinteville: 
the ſincerity and integrity of his character, 
engaged Grillon's eſteem, and that eſteem 
was ſoon converted into friendſhip; he 
frequently ſaid, That thoſe who had moſt 

a merit 
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merit were his beſt friends. The chevalier 
Dinteville was ranked among the number 


of the braveſt at the battle of Lepanto, 
where he gave marks of his valour and in- 


trepidity, by ſupporting Grillon. 

Tus joy of theſe two friends was extreme 
when they met at Venice ; they embraced 
each other with great tenderneſs. Grillon, 
unwilling to be ſeparated from a friend, 
whoſe frankneſs, bravery, and amiable 
character he ſo much eſteemed, perſuaded 
Dinteville, who was in the Venetian troops, 
to attach himſelf to the ſervice of France: 
he preſented him to Henry III. and declared 
himſelf anſwerable to that prince, for his 
friend's fidelity, zeal, and courage. The 
confidence the king repoſed in Grillon, 
was the ſureſt pledge of his friend's invio- 
lable attachment to his ſervice; he gave 
him a company compoſed of fifty armed 
men : he never diſgraced the opinion Gril- 
| lon had given of him to Henry: theſe two 
generous friends were united to each other 


by an eſteem which never varied. Dinte» 
7: ville 
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ville always obtained leave to ſerve with 
Grillon, and, excited by his example, facet 


death on every occaſion that called tor the 


excrtion of his intrepidity. 

Tur family of the Dintevilles were for- 
merly called Jaucourt; the chief of a branch 
of that houſe, in 1255, married an he ireſs of 
Dinteville, upon condition that he would ai- 
ſume that name; but he preſerved the arms 
of Jaucourt. One Jaques de Jaucourt Din- 
teville was chief huntſman to Lewis duke 
of Orleans; in which quality he aſſiſted au 
pas d' armes, held in the chateau de Jaudri- 
court the ſixteenth of September, 1493. 
When chat prince came to the throne he 
gave him the poſt of chief huntfman of 
France, which he held to the day of his 
death. The baron Dinteville was appoint- 
ed by letters patent of the twentieth of De- 
eember, 1579, lieutenant · general to the go- 
vernment of Champagne and of Brie; he 
had a company of fifty men, and was 
created a knight of the order of the Holy 
Ghoſt in 1583. 
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Joacnxim de Jaucourt, baron de Dinte- 
ville, was at the court of, France, when the 
the chevalicr Dinteville arrived there ; he 
expreiled to the chevalier de Grillon, the 
joy it gave him, to ſee his nephew had, 
through. his influence, quitted the ſervice 
of che Venctians to attach himſelf to that 
of France. 

Faom Venice, where the Ling. made 
ſome ſtay, he went ta Turin: the mar- 
ſhal d' Anville, wha had joined himſelf 
to ſome Proteſtants and diſcontented Ca- 
tholics, was alarmed at his approach ; he 
conjured the duke of Savoy to juſtify him 
to the King; who, already prejudiced againſt 
him, had deſired the duke to give orders 
that he might be ſcized and delivered up 
to him. D'Anville having intelligence of 
this, fled with the utmoſt precipitation to 
his government of Languedoc, and there 
concerted - mcaſures with the reformed, in 
order to ſupport themſelyes againſt the 
court, for their mutual ſecurity, 


Tur 
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Tur viſcount de Paulin, with his com- 
pany of horſe, and the viſcount de Saint 
Amand, at the head of ſix hundred men, 
Joined him at Montpellier. As ſoon as the 
marſhal d' Anville had received this rein- 
forcement, he ſeized d'Aigues-Mortes, took 
ſome other inconſiderable places, and com- 
mitted ſeveral hoſtilities; which made him 
ſtill more odious to the king. 

Tur queen went to meet the king upon 
the frontiers of Savoy; they gave to each 
other mutual proofs of tenderneſs: but 
there was leſs ſincerity in thoſe of Henry, 
than in thoſe of Catherine; by whom he 
was adored. He was perfectly acquainted 
with the character of this ambitious prin- 
ceſs; whoſe love of ſway over- ruled every 
other inclination; and Henry was reſolved 
to reign. He now made uſe of thoſe arms 
with which Catherine had furniſhed him by 
inſtructing him in the art of the moſt pro- 
found diſſimulation: he proteſted to her, 
that he would on all occaſions be guided 

implicitly by her advice, and would leave 
o 
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to her the principal direction of affairs. 
The qucen vas deceived by aſſurances ſo 
flattering to the paſſion for rule, which 
had ever been her predominant weaknefs. 
Wurd Henry arrived at Lions, Cathe- 
rine preſented ro him his brother the duke 
d'Alengon, and the king of Navarre, whom 
by her authority ſhe had brought from Vin- 
cennes, where Charles IX. had confined 
them: Henry III. received them, not as a 
brother and brother-in-law, but as their 
king; warning them of the danger they 
would run, if ever they were influenced by 
ill counſel to act contrary to their allegi- 
Never was the court more numerous, 
and brilliant than at Lions. All were in 
expectation of changes and vacancies, which 
each lord flattered himſelf he ſhould be deſ- 
tined to fill. Henry, however, made few 
of any conſequence, and thoſe with a view 


to do honour to the memory of Charles IX. 
and to the choice of the queen his mother. 
He created but two marſhals of France, 

Blaiſe 
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Blaiſe de Montluc an Bcllegarde,. and 
gave to Grillon the government of Bou- 
logne : he made him at the ſame time co- 
lonel of a regiment of. horſe vacant by the 
removal of Duguaſt Beranger *: this regi- 
ment bore the name of Grilloa till 1 579, 
when it was diſbanded at Rouen. 

Is Henry III. as we have ſaid, the duke 
of Anjou diſappeared; No longer warmed 
with the noble ambition to ſuſtain the ſhin- 
ing reputation he had acquired by ſo many 
glorious exploits, he ſtained that reputa- 
tion, and ſuffered the laurels he had ga- 
himſelf up to a voluptuous eaſe and inac- 
tivity,. his manners and character were 
changed. He became timorous, ſuſpicious, 
abandoned himſelf to the moſt infamous 
exceſſes f. He had made the principles 
of Machiavel his {ſtudy ; on theſe he built 


— —ä t — ; 
His commiſſion was dated Febr. io, 1575 


his 
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his politics; in conſequence of this ſyſ- 
tem he attempted to conceal his vices un- 
der the maſk. of devOton. 

Iv his youth be thought favourably of 
the new Opinions be abandoned them to 
embrace the Catholic religion ; of which 
he was afterwards a zealous detender. Some 
— 01g rants. 
Ny OT Aero 

Norte is more —— 
than the heart of even à hopeſul young 
-monarch. Every object. which ſurrounds 
him lays ſnatcs in his way, which it is im- 
poſſible tor him to avoid. He cannot guard 
with too much vigilance againtt the firſt 
attacks of luxury, talſe pleaſure, and diſſi- 
pation ; diſpoſitions abſolutely incompati- 
ble with that vigorous and unwearied ap- 
plicatzon which his elevated Ration: de- 
mands. Every one is attentive to the weak 
neſs of a prince; ind attacks him on that 
fide. He ought to be equally-on his guard 
againſt the artifices of favourrites and flat- 
terra. Henry III. was 4 prey to both: he 

772 liſtened 


- 
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liſtened to the advices and inſinuations of 
ſuch, and through their hands all favours, 
poſts, and dignities of the court were con- 
veyed. This evil conduct drew upon him 
the public hatred and contempt ; his ſub- 
jects no longer beheld him as a man whoſe 
virtues declared him born to reign, but as a 
weak, effeminate prince, abandoned to vo- 
luptuouſneſs, enervated by luxury, and in- 
capable of application. Amorous intrigues 
were the only ſubjects of diſcourſe among 
his favourites; in theſe infamous amuſe- 
ments he forgot his dignity and the duties 
his ſuperior ſtation required of him. 
_ GriLLon, who was deeply affected at 

this change, and whoſe frank, open, and 
reſolute character would not allow him to 
be afraid of repreſenting to his prince errors 
of ſueh deſtructive tendency both to him- 
ſelf and people, inſtantly ſet them before 
him in a juſt light; and particularly told 
him, that the perſons by whom he was moſt 
governed, were his greateſt enemies; ſeek- 
ing to make Henry the Third forſake thoſe 
glorious 
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glorious paths, in which the duke of Anjou 
had hitherto trod. 

Taz univerſal eſteem Gtillon poſſeſſed, 
preſerved him from the diſgrace which com- 
monly follows ſo unſcaſonable a proof of 
zeal, His counſel was liſtened to without 
reſentment, but inſtantly forgot; and all 
the fruit he gathered from his noble free- 
dom, was the hatred oi the favourites, who 
looked upon him as a ſcvere and dangerous 
cenſor. 

As ſoon as Henry arrived at Lions, all 
the women who thought themſelves capa» 
ble of pleaſing, diſplayed their charms, to 
engage his heart; but they found it guard - 
ed by the image of the princeſs of Conde; 
who was the conſtant object of his thoughts 
and wiſhes. He flattered himſelf that the 
monarch would be more favourably received 
than the duke of Anjou was: but the con- 
duct of the princeſs convinced him of the 
_ contrary. Deſpairing to vanquiſh a virtue 
which had hitherto reſiſted all his aſſaults, 


he determined to remove the only obſtacle 
that 
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that prevented her liſtening to his addreſſes 
without ſcruple ; by interpoſing his autho- 
rity to diſannul the marriage between this 
princeſs and the prince of Conde, by whom 
ſhe had no children. 

Wurm he had fixed upon this expe- 
dient, he wrote a private letter to inform 
the princeſs of his intentions; imploring 
her conſent to a divorce, which would give 
him the liberty to raiſe her to the throne. 
This letter was intercepted by the queen; 
who believed ſhe was authoriſed to do any 
thing. The knowlege the had of the king's 
paſſion for the princeſs of Conde, had al- 
ways diſturbed her ; ſhe dreading that her 
influence over her fon might one day be 
fatal to her own power. But how great 
was her ſurpriſe and terror, when in her 
ſon's ſetter ſhe diſcovered a concerted ſcheme 
to place the crown upon the princeſs of 
Conde's head] whoſe firm and reſolute cha- 
racter ſhe knew, were ſhe to cloſe with the 
propoſal, and who, as queen regnant, would 


have a right to ſuperſede the authority which 
ſhe, 
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ſhe, as queen mother only, was ſo fond of 
exerciſing. 

Carurziet hence ſaw the neceſſity of 
chooſing immediately a wife for her ſon; 
and ſuch a lady, as might probably give 
princes to France, and preſerve it from 
the troubles and civil wars, which muſt ine- 
vitably be the conſequence of the king's 
dying without iſſue : but who at the ſame 
time was not to have the ſpirit to inſpire 
Henry with a deſire to reſume the reins of 
government, and to rekindle in his breaſt 
the love of glory, or to rouſe him from 
that life of indolence and inactivity, to 
which Catherine owed her authority. 

THe queen, in ſhort, was determined to 
leave nothing unattempted to oppoſe and 
ruin a project, which, if it ſhould ever be 
brought to perfetion, muſt reduce her to 
a life of obſcurity and privacy and in or- 
der thereto, concluded upon drawing over 
to her intereſt the duke de Guife, who had 
firſt kindled that paſſion which inſpired che 
king with the wiſh to place the princeſs of 
Cond on the throne. 
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Tunis duke, as ambitious as Catherine, 
and who, like her, dreaded to ſee a princeſs 
aſcend the throne worthy to fill it, entered 
into the queen's views, He employed all 
his art and addreſs to defeat the king's pro- 
jet ; but the princeſs, by her reſiſtance, 
| had riveted his chains too faſt for either the 

duke de Guiſe, or any of the queen's emi- 
ſaries, to break them. 

Hzxr v, whoſe paſſion was the more in- 
creaſed by the obſtacles he met with, was 
but the more determined to execute his de- 
ſigns. Ihe queen gave the prince of Condẽ 
notice; ſhe ſent him the king's letter, not 


doubting, as he was paſſionately fond of 


his wife, but he would immediately recall 
her from court: but the prince of Conde, 
aſſured of the validity of his marriage, and 
of the unblemiſhed virtue of the princeſs, 
was not in the leaſt alarmed at this informa- 
tion; nor impatient for his wife to leave the 
court, where it was neceſſary for his intereſt 
fhe ſhould remain. 

WriLz Catherine was employing all the 
variety of expedients to combat and van- 
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quiſh the king's paſſion, ſhe cauſed it to be 


repreſented to him in council, that it was 
abſolutely neceſſary for the ſecurity and 
tranquillity of the kingdom, that he ſhould 
take a queen, by whom he might have 
heirs. The ſiſter of the king of Sweden 
was propoſed, who was faid to be the love- 
lieſt princeſs in Europe, In this propoſal 
the king penetrated the queen's intentions; 
but, educated by her, he ſeemed to approve 
of the reaſons which the council had laid 
before him; and, the more effectually to de- 
ccive her, he ſent an ambaſſador to Stock- 
holm, to demand in his name the princeſs 
of Sweden. 

Ar this ſtep the queen thought her 
triumph completed ; but her alarms and 
ſuſpicions returned, when ſhe was informed 
by her agents, that the king was ſecretly 
endeavouring to ſet aſide the princeſs of 
Cond&s marriage; and ſaw that he was ac- 
tually preparing to leave Lions, and make 
his catry into Paris. 

His eagerneſs to go, was abated by a 
cerrible ſhock ; he received news of the 
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ſudden death of the princeſs of Conde, In 
the firſt tranſports of his grief, he could not 
baniſh thoſe ſuſpicions which the charac- 
ter of Catherine inſpired, and- his deſpair 
would not permit him to reproach her with. 
His diſtreſs was equal to his tenderneſs ; and 
made thoſe about him apprehend that he 
would fink under it: but time produced its 
uſual effect; Henry's grief was calmed; 
and he conſented to marry the princeſs 
de Vaudemont. The nuptial ceremony was 
performed at Rheims, two days after his 
coronation. 

Tuis marriage threw an additional luſtre 
on the family of Mouy * ; which had the 
honour of being twice allied -to that of 
France. An heireſs of the elder branch of 
Mouy, widow of the duke de Joyeuſe, took 
for her ſecond huſband Henry de Lorraine, 
prince of Chaligny, brother to the queen. 
It was ſtipulated in the contract, that the 


— 
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They write indifferently Mouy or Moy : it 
is the ſame name and the ſame family. 
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children born of this marriage ſhould 
bear the name and arms of the houſe of 
Mouy. 

Heway III. was but four-and-twenty 
when he came to the crown : few princes 


at his age have aſcended a throne with a more 


ſhining reputation: his victories had pro- 
cured him the eſteem of all Europe, and 
the affection of the Catholics made him 
formidable to the Huguenots. Jn a word, 
he had given proofs of a valour and reſolu- 


tion, and of a prudence and ſteadineſs in his 


conduct, beyond his years, 
Hay he ſupported this reputation, had 


he put a period to the civil war by a ſolid 


eſtabliſhed peace, he would have experi- 
enced the ſatisſaction which a good king 
tecls from the conſciouſneſs of having made 
his ſubjects happy : this end princes ought 
to have principally in view, and never for- 
get that their own glory is inſeparable from 
the felicity of their people. 

HNA would have met with no oppo- 
ſition from the Calviniſts, to whom peace 


Was 


— 
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was as neceſſary as to the Catholics, The 
Calvinifts would have yielded up ſome of 
their antient pretenſions ; they were already 
in a diſpoſition to merit the favour and in- 
dulgence of the king by their ſubmiſſion; 
but this prince, by a conduct unworthy of 
himſelf, which made him no longer feared 
by the Calviniſts, revived their drooping 
courage, and increaſed their infolence : thus 
given up to his favourites, which they 
called minions, and devoted to ſhameful 
pleaſures, he became the object of their 
contempt and hatred. 

Tux reign of Henry III. was a perpetual 


contraſt of luxury and piety, debauchery 


and exerciſes of religion: deſtitute of that 
dignity of manners and behaviour which 
his ſuperior ſtation required, even decency 
and decorum were forgot among his fa- 
vourites. 

Tur courtiers, apes of the prince, aban- 
doned themſelves to an exceſs of licentiouſ- 
neſs: gallantry, with the decent myſtery 
that accompanies it; prudence, delicacy, 

and 
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and eſteem inſeparable from. love ; diſap- 
peared. The intrigues of the court and 
city were the ſubjects of familiar converſa- 
tion between the king and his minions : the 
railleries which followed, frequently occaſi- 
oned duels, which ſometimes deprived the 
ſtate of irs moſt uſeful ſubjects. 


Tax queen's prudence and eſteem for 
Grillon made her tremble, leſt a man whoſe 


wiſdom and ſword were ſo neceſſary to the 
ſatery of his country, ſhould be the victim 
in a quarrel betwcen him and d'Entragues. 
She had recourſe to every art to prevent a 
combat which poſſibly might have been ſa- 
tal ro two of the greateſt men of the age. 
D*'ExTx ASU ES was intirely devoted to 
the intereſts of the Guiſes; Grillon, ever 
ſteady to thoſe of the king, had deſerted 
them : this was the originel ſource of a cold- 
neſs between theſe two favourites; one of 
the Guiſes, the other of the king. The 
honour of two ladies of the court was con- 
cerned in their quarrel, The king being 
informed of this, ſent to them directly 
— x Ram- 
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Rambouillet, captain of the guards, to 
forbid their coming to extremity; at the 
ſame time he ordered monſicur de Nevers 
and the marſhal de Ketz to endeavour to 
reconcile them : they in vain made uſe of 
every argument in their power to convince 
them, that the ſubject of their quarrel could 
not oblige two men, whoſe valour was uni- 
verſally acknowleged, to fight, in diſobe- 
dience to the expreſs command of their 
king. This prince ſeeing their obſtinacy, 
had recourſe to mediators of all characters ; 
biſhops, marſhals of France, princes, and 
friends ; but all without effect. 

Tur queen then interpoſed : ſhe ſent a 
meſſage. to Grillon and d'Entragues to 
meet her in her cloſer; ſhe there required 
them to ſubmit to her deciſion, when they 
ſhould have laid before her the grounds of 
their diſagreement: but both expreſſing 
an equal unwillingneſs to obey the com- 
mand of the queen; and ſhe obſerving they 
began to call in queſtion her authority, ſhe 
laid aſide the ſovereign, who ought to be 


obeyed ; 
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obeyed; and aſſumed the character of the 
friend, who intereſted herſelf in the ſafety 
of two perſons ſo worthy of her eſteem. 
She then conjured them not to reſuſe her the 
glory of ſucceeding in an attempt which the 
marſhals of France, the princes, and the 
king himſelf had failed in: ſhe exerted fo 
effectually her talent of perſuaſion, that 
Grillon and d'Entragues were ſubdued, 
THz queen commanded them to em- 
brace; and to declare in her preſence, that 
their reconciliation was as ſincere, as the 
gratitude ſhe felt for the ſacrifice they had 
made her of their reſentment, ſhould be 
warm and laſting. Flattered with this ſuc- 
cels, ſhe ordered them to follow her to the 
king: I preſent io you, ſaid ſhe, two 
friends; who are determined never to draw 
their ſwords but in defence of their ſovereign 
and their country. | 
I'au leſs ſurprized than pleaſed, anſwer'd 
Henry, at the triumph you have gained; 
it is but the natural effect of that power 
which the ſuperiority of your ſoul gives you 
K 2 over 
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over all others. Then turning to Grillon 
and d'Entragues; he added, ſmiling, 1 
pardon your obſtinate oppoſition to my 
will; and commend the deference you 
ſhewed to the commands of my mother ; 
we ought all three to return her thanks for 


this happy event. 


IT were to be wiſhed Catherine had 
ſhewn the ſame carneſtnc ſs to quiet the trou- 
bles of the ſtate ;, but this would have been 
contrary to her views : by ſcattering the 
ſeeds of jealouſy among oppoſite parties, 
ſhe made herſelf neceſſary to all; by excite- 
ing civil wars in the kingdom, ſhe obliged 


the king and the duke d'Alengon to have 


recourſe to the fertility of her expedients to 
procure peace, or carry on the war: it was 
then ſhe ſacrificed to the intereſts of her 
ambition, the dignity of the ſtate, the tran- 
quillity of the people, the lives of the nobi- 
lity, and the glory of her children. What 
a queen, what a mother was this! How 
dangerous ſuch a character to perſons in 


every ſtation of life! The retreat of the 
duke 
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duke d'Alengon, who retired to Dreux, a 
city of his appennage, was looked upon at 
court as an effect of her refined policy: ſe- 
veral diſcontented Huguenots joined kim 
there, and formed an army. 

Tus duke d' Alengon's numerous follow - 
ers alarmed the king; he re · aſſembled his 
troops, and gave the command to the duke 
de Guiſe ; and apprehending that the duke 
d' Alengon's party (which ſtrengthened every 
day) might in time become too powerful to 
be eaſily ſubdued, he defired the queen his 
mother to go to that prince, and prevail 
with him to liſten to terms of accommoda- 
tion. What Henry required of Catherine 
was quite agreeable to her character; but 
ſhe diſſembled a reluctance to comply with 
his requeſt, that ſhe might make him ſen- 
ſible how much he ſtood in need of her 
preſence and counſel. It was not doubted 
but that this ambitious princeſs, jealous and 
uneaſy at the aſcendant the minions had 
over the king, and in order to make her- 
ſelf more neceſſary, influenced the duke 
K 3 d'Alen- 
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d'Alengon, as is above hinted, to leave the 


court. 


ITux duke de Guiſe, who had encamped, 
met near Chateau- Thierri a detachment 
which the prince of Conde had ſent to the 
duke d'Alengon : he attacked and deſcated 
it. This victory made him be looked 
upon by the Catholics as the firmeſt ſupport 
of a religion, which all the princes of that 
auguſt houſe had fought and expoſed their 
lives to defend “. | 

Tuis advantage made the duke d'Alen- 
con leſs averſe to liſten to the propoſal the 
queen made him of a ſuſpenſion of arms for 
ſix months; and the rather, as the counſels 
of this princeſs were the guides of his con- 
duct. The conditions of the truce were as 
humbling for the Catholics, as honourable 
for the Calviniſts ; all their demands were 
complied with ; but it was hoped that they 


It was in this engagement that the duke de 
Guiſe reccived a wound in his cheek, which gave 
him the ſurname of Balatre; a name he always 
gloned in, 


might 
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might be compelled to yield up ſome of 
theſe privileges in the treaty for peace which 
was now approaching. 

Wut all were employed in endeavour- 
ing to reſtore tranquillity to the kingdom, 
the king of Navarre's flight gave birth to 
new troubles. That prince had formed this 
project in concert with the duke d'Alengon, 
unknown to the queen ; but a tender en- 
gagement attaching him ſtrongly to the 
court, it was found neceſſary, in order to 
tear him from it, to repreſent to him in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, that an infinite number of 
eyes were open to his conduct; that, feared 
and hated by Catherine, no action of his 
could paſs unnoticed. In ſhort, they endea- 
voured to perſuade him that his liberty was 
in danger: ſeveral diſcontented courtiers, 
particularly Fervaques, Lavardin, and Ko- 
quelaure, promiſed to follow him, and to 
ſeize ſeveral places, 

By an effect of that inconſiſ.ence and 
mutability ſo common among men, the 
king of Navarre had no ſooner made his 

K 4 eſcape, 
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eſcape, but Fervaques gave Henry infor- 
mation that Roquelaure and Lavardin had 
agreed to follow him, and take poſſe ſſion 
of ſome towns, The king gave immediate 
orders to have them ſecured ; but they were 
already fled. Fervaques was ſuſpected to 
have delayed giving this intelligence till 
he was aſſured they had made their eſcape, 
that he might by this means make his court, 
and have the appearance of a ſubject faith- 
ful to his king, and zealous for his ſervice. 
Some perſons, who were enemies of Fer- 
vaques, or envious of the favour he was in, 
gave Heory intimation of this; who in his 
wrath declared, that his head ſhould anſwer 
for his treachery. 

Gr1LLON and ſeveral other courtiers 
were at the king's couchee, when Henry 
pronounced this menace, and added, that 
whoever gave notice to the traitor, ſhould 
ſhare his fate. Grillon ſaw Henry's fury 
without ſurpriſe ; but knowing him capa- 
ble of deſtroying an innocent man, he 


trembled with horror when he heard him 
vow 
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vow the death of Fervaques, a man of 
quality, and an officer of acknowleged 


bravery: prejudiced in his favour, he 


could not believe him capable of ſo mean 
an artifice ; but even ſuppoſing him guilty, 
he did not think his crime deſerved an 1g- 
nominious death: to ſecure his perſon, and 
make him priſoner, was all the puni ment 
that he thought his fault mericed, Bur 
that moderation which can calmly propor- 
tion the puniſhment to the crime, was un- 
known to Henry III; of a diſpoſition which 
inclined him always to extremes, his frenzy 
ſeldom knew any bounds. 

GRrition, agitated by a thouſand dif- 
ferent reflections, was equally alarmed at 
the violent reſolution of the king and 
the imminent danger to which Fervaques 
was expoſed : diſtinguiſhed for a magna- 
nimity which made him incapable of fear, 
he reſolved to ſave him; and deſpiſing 
the danger of a diſcovery, the exceſſive de- 
licacy of his friendſhip perſuaded him that 


he ought to run all hazards to preſerve the 
K 5 life 
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life of a man of honour, and hinder the 
King from doing an injuftice which would 
render him ſtill more odious to his ſub;ects. 
He went to him, and ſaid, My dear Fer- 
vaques, the king, who is perſuaded that 
you have. favoured the eſcape of Roque- 
laure and Lavardin, under pretence of 
giving them up to his vengeance, has 
| vowed your death: I do not aſk you to 
confeſs whether his ſuſpicions are juſt ; to 
juſtify myſelf for the ſtepI am going to take, 
I am willing to believe you innocent: fly 
this inſtant, and ſave your life from the 
king's rage. 

How ſenſible am I, replied Fervaques, 
of this heroic proof of your friendſhip : l 
am reſolved to fly, not from a ſenſe of 
guilt, but to eſcape the fury of a king who 
ſo little merits the fidelity of his ſubjects, 
or the generous and inviolable attachment 
of the brave Grillon. Fervaques inſtantly 
fled, and joined the king of Navarre, 

Hv was extremely incenſed when he 


heard of Fervaques's eſcape : he was for 
* ſome 
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ſome moments uncertain on which of thoſe 
who had heard him vow Fervaques's death, 
to fix his ſuſpicions z but at length they tell 
upon Grillon. His eſteem for him, while 
it made him wiſh him innocent, added 
ſtrength to thoſe ſuſpicions. 

Hzxgy was agitated with thefe different 
emotions, when Grillon appeared before 
him: Fervaques (ſaid he to him, with a 
look of rage) has eſcaped my vengeance, 
and leaves me no other hope of executing 
it, but upon him who has been the inſtru- 
ment of his eſcape. Do you know who the 
man is? Yes, Sire, replicck Grillon: Well 
then, ſaid the king with warmth, name 
him. 

I wiLL never be the accuſer of any be- 
ſides myſelf, anfwered Grillon ; but the fear 
of expoling the innocent to your majeſty's 
reſentment, obliges me to give up the 
guilty : yes, Sire, ſce before you the man 
you ought to punith ; one who would have 
conſidered himſelf as the aſſaſſin of Fer- 
vaques, had he concealed from him a ſecret 


ON. 
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on which his life depended ; mine is at your 
difpoſal ; but it is leſs dear to me than the 
honour of ſaving a ſubje& (poſſibly inno- 
cent of the crime laid to his charge) whoſe 
blood may be one day uſefully ſhed in your 
majeſty's ſervice. 

A CHARACTER fo uniformly great as 
that of Grillon, has a ſuperior power and 
influence over all men, even the. moſt vi- 
cious. The king, aſtoniſhed at his noble 
frankneſs, ſtood a minute gazing on him, 
and unable to ſpeak ; at laſt breaking ſi- 
lence, he ſaid, As there is but one Grillon 
in the world, my clemency in his favour 
will not be pleaded as an example : Grillon 
(added Henry) my admiration at the reſo- 
lution you have ſhewn, in confeſſing your 
fault; your blood ſo often ſhed for my 
ſervice ; your unſhaken zeal for my intereſts; 
all urge me to pardon and preſerve to my- 
ſelf ſuch a ſubject. 

GR1LLON'S generoſity to Fervaques, and 
bis reſolution in expoſing himſelf to the 
king's rage, excited as much envy as amaze- 

| ment 
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ment in the courtiers: ſhame mingled with 
their admiration, and obliged them to own 
how difficult it was to reſemble him. 

Hewxy had been greatly affected and 
diſturbed at the duke d' Alergon's flight, 
and was now incenſed at the king of Na- 
varre's: he ſuſpected queen Marguerite his 
ſiſter of having ſacrificed his intereſt to 
theſe two princes, one of them her huſ- 
band : convinced that ſhe was informed of 
their defigns, he confined her to her apart- 
ment, and placed guards about it, who. 
had orders, at the peril of their lives, to 
ſuffer nobody to ſec her. Fear and intereſt 
checked and reſtrained the gratitude which 
ſeveral courtiers owed her for the ſervices 
ſhe had done them. They had no power 
to make any other reflection, but that their 
gratitude might be the occaſion of their 
diſgrace. 

Gr11.10w, leſs politic, and more daring, 
ſincerely attached to the ſiſter of his king, 
and ſenſible that in her ſituation ſhe wanted 
the conſolation of her friends, heſitated not 

a mo- 
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a moment to- make her a viſit: he pre- 
ſented himſelf at her chamber-door ; the 
guards attempted to oppole his entrance, 
which he forced, telling them with a mena- 
cing air, that the King knew of his viſit 
to the queen of Navarre, and that their 
lives ſhould anſwer for their inſolence: the 
aſſurance they had that the effect would 
follow the menace, made them filent and 
ſubmiſſive. Several viſits paſſed between 
them, of which Henry was never informed. 
Quetx Marguerite, who had as much 
tenderneſs and ſenſibility, as delicacy and 
penetration, was deeply affected at the ſtep 
Grillon took; a ſtep which gave proof of 
a generoſity and reſolution which he alone 
was capable of exerting, and which his at- 
tachment to that princeſs had inſpired. 
Thus the queen. of Navarre expreſley her- 
ſelf on the occaſton in her memoirs, | 
&* Ix this ſituation (ſays ſhe) I have re- 
© mained ſome months, deſerted by my 
&< moſt intimate friends, who were afraid 
of loſing the favour they ſtood in. In 


6 courts, 
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„ courts, adverſity is condemned to ſoli- 
© tude, as proſperity is always ſurrounded 
© by crouds of followers. Even the num- 
ber of the perſecutors of the unhappy 
cis augmented by thoſe whom we thought 
% Our deareſt friends. The brave Grillon 
alone, ſuperior to the fear of d ſgrace, 
„or the authority of unjuſt prohibition, 
©« came five or ſix times into my chamber: 
&« he ſtruck ſuch terror into the Cerberus's 
that guarded my door, that they dared 
« not refuſe him cntrance.” 

Tue king of Navarre's retreat increaſed 
the inſolence of the Huguenots ; they re- 
lied more on that prince, than on the duke 
d' Alengon, whom they knew to be abſo- 
lutely governed by his mother : they ima- 
gined that by having a prince of the blood 
at their head, their party would become 
more powerful. The court, which looked 
on him as a formidable adverſary, endea- 
voured ſecretly to take advantage of the 
truce, to make a peace; which concluded 
with thoſe conditions the duke d'Alengon 
required; 
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required ; conditions which made the ene- 
mies of the Catholic religion triumph; and 
it was the preſumptive heir to the crown of 
France (whoſe kings are honoured with the 
glorious title of Moſt Chriſtian) that ob- 
tained them. The Calviniſts were permit- 
ted the public exerciſe of their religion, 
who were called the pretended reformed. 
Tur duke d' Alengon appeared at court 
with the air and confidence of a prince co- 
vered with laurels, when he 'ought rather 
to have bluſhed at triumphs which made 
him contemptible to all good Catholics : 
this weak prince, incapable of reflection, 
and ſtill more of fecling that he betrayed 
his own intereſts, congratulated himſelf cn 
having obtained edicts that were the eter- 
nal ſources of civil wars: in effect, the Ca- 
tholics conſidering that juſt publiſhed, as 
tending to deſtroy true religion, entered 
into a kind of league; the ſcheme of which 
was drawn up at Peronne : this league ap- 
. peared formed for the defence of the Ca- 
tholic religion ; and all its profeſſors en- 


gaged 
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gaged to ſupport each other againſt thoſe 
who ſhould attack it. | 

Soch was the origin of this celebrated 
league, which Colt France fo much blood: 
the duke de Guiſe was the author of it, and 
wanted to be its chief; his real views were 
different from thoſe he declared to the peo - 
ple; he aſpired to the government of the 
ſtate; but his ambition concealed itſelf 
under an appearing zeal for religion. The 
league could not aſſume a more ſpecious 
pretence, nor one more likely to ſeduce 
thoſe who were alrcady apprehenſive that 
Calviniſm would be the governing religion. 
All who were ſteadily attached to the an- 
tient belief, entered into this union, or 
rather revolt. 

Tur king of Spain, who wanted to 
kindle a civil war in France, declared him- 
ſelf protector of the league; and the emiſ- 
ſaries of the duke de Guiſe exerted them- 
ſelves with ſo much vigour and circumſpec- 
tion, that this party became more ſormi- 


dable to the king, than that of the Hugue- 
nots. 
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nots. Had Henry been guided by Cathe- 
rine's policy, he would have bent his whole 
attention to ſet one faction in oppoſition to 
the other ; but the people had been too 
much accuſtomed to this artifice to be 
any longer deceived by it; beſides, this 
ſyſtem was no longer in ſeaſon : it was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary that the king ſhould take 
his meaſures, and be ſteady to one party; 
his intereſt required him to favour the 
league; he had reaſon to apprehend the 
duke de Guiſe (whoſe ambition, ſupported 
by the authority he had in that party, 
might make him maſter of the kingdom) 
would aſpire to be chief. All theſe reaſons 
united, determined the king to declare him- 
ſelf head of the league; by this ſtep he 
broke the meaſures of the duke de Guiſc, 
who wanted to aſſume that title; and who 
already exerciſed all the power that be- 
longed to it. 

Taz Huguenots looked upon the league 
as a party formed in oppoſition to them, 
and they were the more confirmed in this 

opinion, 
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opinion, when the ſtates aſſembled at Blois, 
had determined that no religion but the 
Catholic ſhould be tolerated in France; 
and when they had confirmed the authority 
of the league, which was ſigned by the 
king, by his brother who had juſt raken 
the title of duke of Anjou (but whom I 
ſhall always call duke d'Alengon), and by a 
great number of princes and Catholic lords. 

Tuis edict was looked upon as a ſignal 
for war; both parties made preparations 
for it : the Catholics were at firſt ſucceſs- 
ful; the duke d'Alengon took la Charité 
and Iſſoire: the duke de Mayenne, whom 
the king had appointed lieutenant-general 
of the league, after forcing the prince of 
Conde to raiſe the ſiege of Saintes, took 
Brouage, Tonnay-Charante, Marans, and 
ſurrounded Rochelle. 

Tnz marſhal d'Anville, who had made 
his peace with the court, exerted all his in- 
fluence to draw over to the king's party 
thoſe places he had excited to revolt; but 
while he was employed in quelling a ſedi- 

dion 
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tion at Beziers, the Huguenots having in- 
telligence of his deſigns, in order to fru- 
ſtrate them, in his abſence took poſſeſſion 
of Montpellier; from whence they drove 
the marſhal : they next proceeded to ſeize 
ſome of the neighbouring towns; and choſe 
Jor their general Thorẽ, though a Catholic, 
and brother to the marſhal. 

THe marſhal de Bellegarde being in- 
formed of this, approached with Grillon, 
and gave orders to ſet fire to ſeveral places 
adjacent to Niſmes, where Thor had retreat- 
ed: never was there a more affecting ſpec- 
tacle; it was the ſeaſon of harveſt, and the 
corn became a prey to the flames ; thus the 
expect ation of a plentiful harveſt, and the 
fruits of many years labour, was in an in- 
ſtant deſtroyed : Grillon, with mingled 
horror and reluctance, ſaw his regiment 
employed in a work in which valour was 
uſeleſs ;' he defired Bellegarde to appoint 
his regiment to leſs dreadful executions : 
the marſhal, who greatly eſteemed Grillon, 
afterwards made uſe of none but Italian 
ſoldiers in the like cruelties. 
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Wu the contending parties were pro- 
ſecuting the war with the utmoſt rage and 
cruelty, they drew up at Poitiers new pro- 
poſals of accommodation; ſome alterations 
were made in the laſt edit of pacification, 
in favour of the Huguenots : theſe com- 
pliances, by betraying the intereſts of reli- 
gion, convinced the Huguenots that they 
were ſtill formidable to their enemies, 

Pacer being concluded, hoſtilities 
ceaſed. Catherine took advantage of this 
calm, to procure an interview between 
queen Marguerite her daughter, and the 
king of Navarre : they had ſeveral conver- 
ſations together on the methods they were 
to purſue, in order to eſtabliſh in the king- 
dom a laſting tranquillity : the town of 
Nerac was Choſen for theſe conferences; 
they terminated to the advantage of the 
king of Navarre. 

Fou places of ſurety, beſides thoſe he 
had already, were granted him, At the re- 
queſt of this prince they ſtretched ſome ar- 
ticles of the peace of Poitiers in the Hugue- 

nots 
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nots favour. Pibrac, one of thoſe who aſ- 
ſiſted by the king's command at theſe con- 
ferences, was accuſed of having ſacrificed 
the intereſts of his religion and ſovereign, 
to obtain the favour of queen Marguerite ; 
whoſe charms had made an impreſſion upon 
this grave and celebrated magiſtrate. 

THe queen-mother, pleaſed with the 
ſucceſs of her negotiation, aſſembled the 
ſtates of Languedoc, in the city of Caſte]- 
naudari ; but upon being informed that the 
minions were endeavouring to undermine 
her intereſt with her ſon, ſhe returned to 
Paris. She found the king employed in 
ſearching after ſome expedient that might 
tempt the lords of the court to abandon the 
Calviniſt party; he could fix upon no 
charm ſo effectual for that purpoſe, as the 
proſpect of honours : it was upon this oc- 
caſion he inſtituted the order of the Holy 
Ghoſt ; none but thoſe who made proſeſſi- 
on of the Catholic, Apoſtolic, and Roman 
religion, could be inveſted with this digni- 
ty : hereſy, by an irrevocable ſtatute of that 
order, 
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order, was a brand of excluſion; that ea- 
ger purſuit of honours, for which men too 
trequently ſacrifice honour itſelf, was un- 
known to the Huguenots; their chicfs on 
the contrary, took meaſures to carry on the 
war with vigour, in caſe of a rupture. 

Alx the inhabitants of the LowCountries, 
haraſſed and depreſſed under the yoke of 
the king of Spain, determined on a ſudden 
to ſhake it off; but ſenſible they were too 
weak to ſuſtain their revolt without the 
ſaccour of ſome foreign potentate, they 
propoſed to Henry III. to throw them- 
ſelves into his protection: this prince's re- 
fuſal determined them to demand the duke 
d'Alengon for their ſovereign, and to ſup- 
ply him with ſufficient force to oppoſe the 
king of Spain. 

Carntring had more than one reaſon 
to wiſh that the duke d'Alengon might be 
ſovereign}ot the Low Countries; her prevail- 
ing inducement was ambition; the next, the 
hope of ſeeing the court enjoy that tranquil- 
lity whuch this prince was perpetually in- 

terrupting 
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terrupting by exciting diſcord and conſu- 
fion : ſhe flattered herſelf that the ſplendor 
of this eſtabliſhment might induce queen 
Elizabeth to accept him for her huſband: 
Catherine, long eager for the execution of 
this project, had taken ſeveral ſecret ſteps 
to forward its ſucceſs; the preſent con- 
juncture appeared a favourable one to ob- 
tain Henry III's conſent. 
Tux various and inconſiſtent conduct of 
the duke d'Alengon, who ſometimes ſeem- 
ed to be in the intereſts of the king his 
brother; at others, influenced by ſome ima- 
ginary cauſe of diſcontent, went over to the 
Calviniſt faction; made him at once hated 
and miſtruſted by Henry, who was equally 
diſguſted and conftrained by the duke, whe- 
ther he was abſent or preſent; which occaſi- 
oned him to liſten to the propofals Catherine 
made him, to aſſiſt her in the ſcheme ſhe 
had projected, to procure for that prince 
the ſovereignty of the Low Countries, and 
exalt him to the throne of England. She 


had no ſooner obtained · the king's conſent, 
than 
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than ſhe renewed the propoſals of marriage 
ſhe had before made to queen Elizabeth. 
 PaxeyARATIONS for the duke's voyage to 
London were making with the utmoſt 
magnificence ; his equipage and retinue 
were ſuitable to the grandeur of a brother 
of Henry III. He took his leave; and was 
followed by an ambaſſador the king ſent to 
Elizabeth. 

Tnouon Catherine remembered ſhe had 
before been amuſed by the ſubtle Elizabeth, 
when ſhe made propoſals of marriage for 
Henry III. then duke of Anjou, ſhe once 
more put it in the power of that princeſs to 
deceive her : ſhe hoped at leaſt to draw this 
advantage from her attempt, to abate the 
ardor of that queen's affection to the Calvi- 
niſts, and to incline her to favour the duke 
d'Alengon's views upon the Low Countries. 

THAT priace owed the honour he re- 
ceived, and the magnificence of his recep- 
tion at London, to the policy of queen 
Elizabeth and the Engliſh : her intereſts 
required her to diſſemble, and cuuſent in 

Vous I. L appear- 
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appearance to place the duke d'Alengon 
on the throne of England, in order to faci- 
litate and give a luſtre to the conqueſt of 
the Low Countries: to favour this deſign, 
troops were levied in France under various 
pretences. Elizabeth wiſhed to ſce Flanders 
under any other government than that of 
the king of Spain, whoſe ambitious enter- 
prizes were the ſources of jealouſy and un- 
eaſineſs to all the neighbouring potentates. 

Ix this view Elizabeth received with 
complaiſance the reſpectful aſſiduities of the 
duke d' Alengon; but ſhe ſoon perceived 
that his underſtanding was extremely limit- 
ted : Catherine, who knew him better than 
Elizabeth, on this principally founded her 
hopes, that this princeſs, jealous of govern- 
ing alone, might be induced to marry the 
duke d' Alengon, without apprehending the 
decreaſe of her authority. 

Queen Elizabeth favoured the illuſion 
they were under, by preſenting the duke a 


ring from her on finger, and aſking his in 
return. To ſo many flattcring diſtinctions, 
deſigned 
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deſigned to impoſe on the duke's credulity, 
were joined every mark of the moſt reſpect- 
ful eſteem and attention from the Engliſh. 
Catherine was once more deceived, and 
now thought her ſon's marriage certain; 
but the difficulties Elizabeth was perpetu- 
ally raiſing, and the good - will of the Eng- 
liſh ſeeming to cool, ſhe was convinced 
that Elizabeth, more ſubtle than herſelf, 
had only hitherto amuſed the duke. 
Heway, tired with theſe delays, ſent 
Frangois de Monpenſier, prince-dauphin, 
to induce Elizabeth to explain herſelf : 
thus urged, ſhe was obliged to declare, 
Thar the Engliſh nation would not conſent 
to accept for their ſovereign a prince of 
France; but ſhe promiſed to aſſiſt the duke 
d'Alengon in the conqueſt of the Low 
Countries. After a tedious ſtay at the 
court of London, this prince, humbled and 
mortified to the higheſt * returned 
to Paris. 
Tux Huguenots, impatient for war, did 
not wait for the Catholics to be the aggr-(- 
L 2 ſors ; 
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ſors; they ſeized ſeveral places, particular. 
ly Fere, which the prince of Conde had 
taken poſſeſſion of, under pretence that 
this city belonged to his family; and that 
the rebels made incurſions to the very gates 
of Paris. 

THe prince of Conde's ſucceſs in Picar- 
dy, was followed by that of the king of 
Navarre in Quercy; victories which aug- 
mented the high opinion both parties en- 
tertained of that prince; who by his fore- 
ſight, activity, and bravery, ſupplying the 
want of troops, made himſelf maſter of 
Cahors. 

Hexxv, aſtoniſhed to ſee the king of 
Navarre and the duke d'Alengon again in 
arms, was ſenſible of the emynent danger 
their rapid ſucceſſes threatened him with; 
he then recollected the figure he had for- 
merly made, as duke of Anjou; and took 
a firm reſolution to raiſe immediately three 
armies, which might be not only ſtrong 
enough to ſtop the progreſs of his enemies 
conquelts ; but by convincing them of the 

im- 
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impoſſibility of continuing the war, compel 
them to ſeek for peace, The judicious 
choice he made of generals, proved, that 
when he would exert himſelf, he was capa- 
ble of reflecting; that he had diſcernment 
enough to fix upon juſt meaſures, and re- 
ſolution enough to put them in execution. 
The marſhal de Matignon was appointed 
to command the army in Picardy ; Biron 
in Guyenne ; and the duke de Mayenne, by 
a refined ſtroke of policy, was choſen for 
that of Dauphine. 

Tus marſhal de Matignon convinced of 
the neceſſity of retaking la Fere, and how 
glorious it would be for him to deprive the 
rebels of that town, exerted all his military 
talents not to fail in this attempt; he was 
ſeconded by the king's choſen troops, and 
by an infinite number of nobility, valiant 
and inured to war, who followed him ; but 
the perſon on whom he moſt relied, was 
Grillon; his reputation and ardor for 
glory, hazarding his life on all occaſions 
with the moſt daring intrepidity, animated 

| L 3 and. 
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and encouraged the ſoldiers, and inſpired 
the nobility with an emulation to tread in 
the ſteps of a man for whom they had the 
utmoſt reſpect and eſteem, 

IT was at this ſiege that the king made 
him field-ſerjeant-general; the poſt of field- 
marſhal was not yet known; that of field- 
ſerjeant-general was immediately under the 
general of the army; that is, inferior to a 
marſhal of France, but ſuperior to a lieu- 
tenant- general. 

Tuis ſiege laſted almoſt the whole cam- 
paign; it was one of the moſt memorable 
in that age; the beſiegers and the beſieged 
gave proofs of equal bravery, and gained 
immortal honour. The prince of Conde, 
who had foreſeen the ſiege, went himſelf. 
to demand ſuccour of the Proteſtant princes 
of Germany, and forgot nothing to fortify 
the place : he ſtationed there the eldeſt fon 
of Montgomery and Mouy, with ſome 
choſen Calviniſt troops of Picardy and 
Normandy. 


Tur 
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Tur marſhal, who was apprehenſive the 
beſieged might receive ſuccours, deter- 
mined to ſtorm the baſtion de Vendome z 
convinced that the carrying this poſt would 
facilitate th: taking the town, he ordered a 


detachment to make the attempt : the at- 
tack was reſolute ; Grillon commanded, 
The governor oppoſed to this formidable 
enemy the beſt troops, and moſt expe- 
rienced officers of the gariſon. Never was 
any poſt more obſtinately diſputed ; Gril- 
lon was preſent in every part; where-ever he 
appeared, his example encouraged his fol- 
lowers, and ſtruck the enemy with terror, 

La Valette, afterwards duke d'Epernon, 
one of Henry's favourites, ordered ſome 
culverins to be erected againſt the baſtion, 
which made a terrible execution; but la 
Mothe, St. Marc, and the reſt of the offi- 
cers that deſcended the baſtion, were leſs diſ- 
mayed at the dreadful effects of the cannon, 
than at the conduct and intrepidity of Gril- 
lon, who, though covered with wounds, 
refuſed to deſert his poſt till the baſtion 
was carried, 


baſtion; but, more diſquieted for Grillon 
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Tut loſs of this baſtion forced the go. 
vernor, who had no hopes of being ſuc- 
coured, to capitulate ; Which he did, on 


condition that the principal officers of rhe 


army would engage to ſee the- articles of 
the capitulation executed The Catholics 
loft at this ſiege four thouſand men; the 


beſieged eight hundred foldiers and thirty 


gentlemen ; thus was this wretched country 


depopulated by its ſons, who ſeemed bent 


upon each others deſtruction. 

Tue chevalier Dinteville, eager to follow 
the example of Grillon, and to ſecond his 
attempts, was wounded in the attack of the 


than himſelf, he inſiſted upon being carried 
to his houſe ; where theſe two friends, in 
the pleaſure of being together, waited with- 

out impatience the cure of their wounds, 
Tax duke d'Alengon, impatient to com- 
plete the conqueſt of the Low Countries, 
reſolved to uſe his endeavours to make 
peace between the two parties: the king 
gave his conſent; upon which the duke 
| d' Alen- 
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TAlencon repaired to Libourne, a city of 
Foix; where he was joined by the king of 
Navarre. The duke de Montpenſier, the 
marſhal de Coſſẽ, and Pomponne, were 
ſent by the king to Libourne; who being 
aſſured of their fidelity, zeal, and capacity, 
appointed them as aſſociates to the duke 
d' Alengon, on whom he had little reliance. 
Henry had the glory of giving peace to two. 
parties who equally ſtood in need of it: it 
was concluded notwithſtanding the oppoſi- 
tion of the prince of Conde, who often dit- 
fered in opinion from the king of Navarre. 

THz Catholics and Huguenots, during 
three years, adhered ſtrictly to the articles 
agreed on: they contented themſelves with 
watching each others motions ; with being 
upon their guard ; and always prepared ta 
take up arms upon the leaſt alarm. The 
artful Catherine took care in every treaty 
to furniſh the Hugvenots with a pretence 
to break the peace: this was one of the ſe- 
cret ſprings which actuated a ſyſtem of po- 
litics ſo fatal to her country. 

L 5 Tun 
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THz treaty being ſigned, the duke 
d'Alengon, at his return to Paris, prepared 
with all poſſible expedition for Flanders, 
Henry III. had given him permiſſion ſe- 
cretly to raiſe troops, and to be followed by \ 
all the nobility and officers who offered to- 
aſſiſt him in the execution of his enterprize. 
The number of theſe, which was conſider- 
able, by raiſing the duke d'Alengon's hopes, 
ſeemed to aſſure him of carrying his point. 

Turix firſt ſetting out was glorious; 
they ſucceſsfully relieved Cambray. This 
year the king gave Grillon the command 
of the regiment of guards. This prince 
thought he could not truſt his perſon to one 
more faithful to his intereſts, nor more ca- 
pable of fulfilling the duties of ſo important 
a poſt, Henry reaped the fruits of this 
_ diſcernment on ſeveral occaſions afterwards. 
The mean opinion this warrior had of the 
genius and capacity of the duke d*Alengon, 
made him refuſe to aſſiſt him in his attempt 


— 
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His commiſſion was dated September 15, 1581. 
upon 
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upon the Low Countries; apprehending 
this enterprize would be as unſucceſsful, as 
his projet of marriage with Elizabeth. 

GRritLoxs, whoſe warlike diſpoſition 
would not ſuffer him to remain in a ſtate of 
indolence and inactivity, took advantage of 
a peace (which promiſed to be laſting) to 
travel: he aſked the King's permiſſion z and 
communicated his intention to Dinteville, 
who deſired to accompany him, 

Taz chevalicr de Grillon, who eagerly 
wiſhed to be once more in the midſt of a 
family which was very dear to him, went 
to Avignon. After a ſtay of ſix months 
there, he viſited his relations at Turin: the 
duke of Savoy received him with that di- 
ſtinction which his birth and reputation 
deſerved. 

THaar prince was fond of converſing 
with Grillon on the ſubject of war: he 
made him give a relation of the ſieges and 
battles he had been in; and was infinite ly 
delighted with Grillon's animated deſcrip- 
tions; which he. uſed to ſay, tranſported 

him, 
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him, as it were, to the very ſpot, and made 


him fancy himſelf preſent in every battle he 
related; but in the recital of his moſt illuf- 
trious actions, he gave proofs of a modeſty 
which did him great honour. 

Soo after his arrival at Turin, he be- 
came acquainted with two Proteſtants who 
had taken refuge there: one was called 
Lamortie, and the other Langlade. Lang- 
lade was ſoft and gentle in his manners; 
and to an underſtanding enlightened and 
cultivated, he joined the greateſt generoſity 
and ſimplicity of heart: his perſon was 
graceful ; his countenance open and engag- 
ing: the horror he felt at the cruelties both 
parties exerciſed againſt each other, deter- 
mined him to retreat to Piedmont. 

Tux calamities of Lamortie had, on the 
contrary, made his diſpoſition ſavage and 
gloomy : his father and two brothers were 
facrificed before his eyes on the fatal day of 
St. Bartholomew. A relation of his, who 
was his friend, and a Catholic, reſcued him 
from the general maſſacre, by ſeizing the 

arm 
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arm that was lifted to deſtroy him; and 
afrerwards favoured his eſcape, by perſuad- 
ing him to mingle among thoſe of the con- 
ſpiracy : furious and enraged at his wrongs, 
and feigning himſelf of their party, he ſacri- 
ficed all he met to the Manes of his father 
and brothers. His vengeance, though not 
fariated, being in ſome degree aſſuaged, he 
ſought an aſylum in Turin; where he entered 
into the troops of the duke of Savoy. 
Tut more intimately Grillon knew 
Langdale, the more his eſteem and friend- 
| ſhip for him augmented. He obſerved with 
pain, that his and Lamortie's fortunes were 
not eaſy. He offered Langlade his aſſiſt- 
ance with ſo much delicacy, and fo preſſing 
an earneſtneſs, that he forced him to accept 
it. A graceful manner of obliging, ſub- 
dues minds capable of feeling. 
LamorT1E's ſilent and penſive turn, ex- 
cited Grillon's curioſity and ſurprize ; and 
the more, as his reputation for valour and 
integrity intereſted him in his our: chis 
euriolity was ſoon ſatisfied, 


Our 
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Ox day, when Lamortie was at Gril- 
lon's houſe, he related to him, in preſence 
of Dinteville, the fatal occaſion of his leav- 
ing his country; where injuſtice, treaſon, 
rage, and perfidy, armed the Catholics 
againſt their countrymen ; where a king, 
who diſgraced that ſacred character by his 
vices and weakneſſes, ſuffered himſelf to be 
governed by his favourites; and by a wo- 
man, who, to the impulſes of ambition, ſa- 
crificed ſubjects, religion, and her own chil- 
dren. When he had finiſhed his relation, as if 
tranſported with rage, he added a wiſh, that 
he had power to deſtroy every Catholic be- 
fore the eyes of this deteſted prince, and 
then drag. him from his throne, I am a 
Frenchman and a Catholic, anſwered Gril- 
lon; and as a man of honour, and attached 
to my king, it is my duty to make him a 
ſacrifice of ſuch a ſubject. 

Tux challenge was accepted: they went 
down into the ſtreet; and Lamortie ſnewed 
himſelf worthy his adverſary in this combat; 
in which Grillon gave him a wound, with 

which. 


— - 
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which he fell to the ground, Charmed 
with Lamortic's valour, and his honour 
being ſatisfied, he ordered him to be con- 
veyed to his ſurgeon's room; where, when 
his wounds were dreſſed, they were pro- 
nounced not mortal. 

Dixrrvirrx, diſturbed at this accident, 
reproached Grillon, and ſaid, You was afraid 
your ſword ſhould grow ruſty in its ſcab- 
bard, or you would not have drawn it 
againſt an unfortunate man, whoſe calami- 
ties but too much juſtificd his ſentiments of, 
and hatred to, the Catholics. You owe to 
your own character the behaviour you now 
ſhew him; it is the only way to make 
amends for your violence. 

Taz chevalier Dinteville's prudent re- 
proof made a lively impreſſion on Grillon 
he bluſhed at having drawn his ſword 
againſt a man ſo juſtly incenſed at the go- 
vernment of France and the French Catho- 
lics ; he reproached himſelf for his impe- 


tuoſity, and pitied Lamortie : he deſired 
Dinteville to go into his chamber, and aſ- 
ſure 
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ſure him of the grief with which he re- 
flected on their combat; and to ſwear to 
him an unalterable friendſhip, founded on 
the eſteem his valour had inſpired him 
with; and to aſk, if receiving a viſit from 
him would occaſion an emotion which 
might be faral to his health. 

DiwTEviLLe executed this commiſſion 
with extreme pleaſure; and returned to tell 
Grillon, that Lamortie, confuſed, and af- 
feed at his generoſity, waited with the ut- 
moſt impatience for an opportunity to im- 
plore his pardon for his inconſiderate heat, 
and thank him for the leſſon he had taught 
him. | 
Tux chevalier de Grillon, deeply affected 
at this meſſage, went into his chamber, fol- 
lowed by Dinteville : he embraced Lamor- 
tic; and they made each other mutual apo- 
logies ; Lamorne for his indiſcreet warmth, 
and Grillon for having reſented it, when it 


ought rather to have excited his pity, that 


he had fo juſt a reaſon to hate the French 
Catholics. When he had ſaid this, fearing 
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to make him talk too much, he left him, 
and went for ſome time to his friends at 
Quiers : he there beheld with extreme re- 
gret the ſplendid ruins of his houſe and 
country: after making ſome regulations in 
the eſtates of his anceſtors, he returned to 
Turin. When he was preparing to conti- 
nue his voyage through Italy, Langlade 
and Lamortie expreſſed their grief at their 
ſeparation. Grillon perceiving that diſcre- 
tion alone made them conceal the deſire 
they had to accompany him, propoſed it 
to them ; and rook upon himſelf to obtain 
the duke of Savoy's permiſſion. 

Taz ſtrong attachment of theſe gentle- 
men to Grillon was unalterable; they had 
as much tenderneſs and affection for the 
goodneſs of his heart, as reverence for his 
more ſhining qualities; in him they beheld 
a farher whom they loved, and who loved 
them. Grillon ſaw with regret two men, 
for whom he had the warmeſt friendſhip, 
profeſſors of a religion different from his, 
uſeleſs to their country, and reduced to the 


ſcanty 
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ſcanty income of an employment which 
could ſcarce ſupport them. 

Taz chevalier went firſt to Venice; 
where he was welcomed, as one whoſe 
eſtabliſhed reputation intitled him to the 
higheſt reſpect: he there received the dig- 
nity of a noble Venetian, which had been 
conferred upon his fifth anceſtor, in 1409, 
on the 24th of March ; Michael Zeno then 
doge. From thence he went to Rome; 
where he found many pleaſing inducement 
to prolong his ſtay in that capital : beloved 
ty the pope, and reſpected by the great, 
he would not have left it ſo ſoon, had he 
not received intelligence that the Calviniſts 
and Catholics were again preparing to take 
up arms. Henry III. diſpatched a courier 
to recall him. 

Is this order was welcome to Grillon, it 

was a thunder-ſtroke to Langlade and La- 
mortie ; they anticipated the anguiſh they 
ſhould feel at being ſeparated from a man 
whom they conſidered as their benefactor, 
and as a pattern of every virtue. 


WHILE 
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Waite they were making theſe reflec- 
tions, Grillon was preparing for his depar- 
ture: the nearer it approached, the more 
they were agitated ; at length both, ad- 
dreſſing him with a kind of tranſport, ſaid, 
The religion of the brave Grillon muſt be 
the beſt; our friendſhip for him and his 
virtues has given him up two Catholics, 
who determine never to be ſeparated from 
the moſt amiable of men. Grillon, aſto- 
niſhed and tranſported with joy to have the 
glory of reſtoring two ſuch men to his re- 
ligion and his country, made them no an- 
{wer but by a tender embrace. 

LamorT1z and Langlade followed him 
to Paris, where he gave them poſts which 
placed them in much more advantageous 
ſituations than they were before: he en; 
gaged to promote them; and found the 
greater facility in acquitting himſelf of his 
promiſe, as their own valour and ability 
juſtified the diſtinction he ſhewed them. 

AN days after his arrival, the king 
made him a knight of the order of the Holy 

Ghoſt, 
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Ghoſt. This prince, when he preſented him 
with it, ſaid, Since Grillon is obliged to 
quit the croſs of Malta, he ſhall no longer 
be called Chevalicr de Grillon, but Tar 
Brave. | 

H found the duke d'Alengon at court 
without being ſurpriſed at it: he foreſay 
that prince would reap no other advantage 
from his attempting the conqueſt of the 
Low Countries, but the like ſhame and 
diſgrace which attended his voyage to Eng- 
land; where he became the ſport of queen 
Elizabeth and the Engliſh nation. 

Hzway III. ſaw the duke d'Alengon at 
court with as much anxiety as diſguſt ; his 
capacity, the weakneſs of his underſtand- 
ing, his wavering and unſtcady diſpoſition, 
the readineſs with which he liſtened ro any 
counſels againſt the intereſts of Henry, or 
the ſtate, made him odious to that prince: 
neglected, and almoſt forgotten at court, 
his health impaired by his debauchery, he 
took a reſolution to retire to Chateau-Thi- 
erxi: he no ſooner arrived there, than he 
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was recalled to the Low Countries; but 
dying ſoon after *, was prevented from fol- 
lowing the impulſes of an ambition which 
had fo often deceived him. 

Tus duke de Guiſe, author of the league, 
employed the three years peace in alienating 
mens affeftions from their king: he knew 
how powerfully religion actuates the minds 
of the populace; and artfully exaggerated 
the danger which religion was in from the 
weakneſs of Henry III. who tamely per- 
mitted the exerciſe of Calviniſm in his do- 
minions, and even gave it the ſanction of 
his authority, by the privileges he granted 
them in all his edifts of pacification. He 
painted with all the ſubtlety of eloquence 
the wretched condition of France, exhauſt- 
ed by taxes and the ill conduct of the king 
to his minions, whom he inriched with the 
ſpoils of his ſubjefts, who were reduced to 
the extremeſt miſery. That this prince, 
far from declaring himſelf the defender of 


— — — 


® He died in June, 1584. 
religion, 
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religion, was rather the protector of Ge. 
neva, the center of hereſy ; that he aſſiſted 
the king of Navarre with means to defend 
himſelf, by leaving, during fox years, in 
his power ſeveral ſtrong towns: and what 
a proſpect was there of his inſolence and 
power gaining ſtrength by the death of the 
duke d'Alengon, brother to Henry, to 
whom all his appennage and fortune de- 
ſcended. 

Tur duke de Guiſe redoubled his in- 
trigues on the death of the duke d' Alen- 
con; and was loudly clamorous in favour 
of the people, and made uſe of every arti- 
fice to rouſe them to a revolt, which might 
give ſucceſs to his ambitious views. He 
talked with warmth of the imminent dan- 
ger there was, that the crown ſhould be 
placed on the head of the king of Navarre, 
a heretic prince, who would make it his 
buſineſs to aboliſh the antient religion, and 
erect Calviniſm (of which he was the chief 
protector) on its ruins, 


AFTER 
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ArTzx having deluded the vulgar by 
theſe ſeditious diſcourſes, the duke de Guiſe 
cauſed it to be determined, that in caſe 
Henry III. died without iſſue, the cardinal 
of Bourbon ſhould be declared king. In 
order to diſpoſe the leaguers in the provinces 
to take up arms on the firſt notice, he pub- 
liſhed a manifeſto; in which he artfully de- 
plored the calamities of the ſtate, occaſioned 
by a corrupt government : he ſhewed the 
neceſſity of finding ſome remedy for theſe 
diſorders, which might relieve the people 
from oppreſſion, by diminiſhing the taxes, 
and reſtraining the avarice and inſolence of 
the minions; and by reforming the abuſes 
and dangerous indulgencies which Henry's 
lenity had ſuffered to be introduced into the 
kingdom. Theſe libels made ſtrong and 
lively impreſſions upon mens minds; ſo that 
this holy league was very near occaſioning 
a total ſubverſion of government. 


lx this gloomy proſpect of impending 


calamities, Henry had recourſe to his mo- 
ther to divert the ſtorm. Catherine ſaw 
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at once that it was impoſſible to prevent 1 
war, either with the League or the Hugue- 
nots ; and, with her accuſtomed penctration, 
ſhe perceived, that prudence laid her under 
the neceſſity of joining the leaguers. When 
ſhe had taken this reſolution, ſhe met the 
chiefs of the league at Rheims; and there 
drew up a treaty, Which was concluded at 
Nemours. 
Ir was agreed, that no religion but the 
Catholic ſhould be permitted in France; 
that at the expiration of a month, all che 
Huguenot miniſters ſhould leave the king- 
dom; and thoſe who refuſed to abjure Cal- 
viniſm ſhould be obliged to quit it in fix 
months. Towns of ſecurity were aſſigned 
to the principal leaguers. 

Suen are the fatal effects of factions in 1 
ſtate : ſubjects, born to be ſubmiſſive and 
faithful to their ſovereign, inſolently invade 
his authorityz and imperiouſly demand 
treaties of peace, as fatal to the ſtate as 
war itſelf, 
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Taz death of the duke d' Alengon made 


the king of Navarre preſumptive heir to the 


crown. This prince was extremely diſturb- 
ed to ſee the league ſo powerful ; but he 
had it in his power to have cruſhed all their 
party, and joining the king ; but he would 
not conſent to renounce his religion : - this 
obſtinate refuſal made the confidence which 
the king repoſed in him, doubtful and 
wavering ; and furniſhed the leaguers with 
1 pretence to continue their revolt. They 
even oppoſed to the king of Navarre's pre- 
tenſions to the crown, a bull of Sixtus ; 
which declared him incapable of ſucceeding 
Henry III. This bull was received only 
in France; but an infinite number of copies 
were ſecretly diſperſed among "thoſe who 
compoſed the faction of Sixteen. 

Inis faction, which was the ſource of ſo 
many diſorders, was an aſſociation of ſome 
private perſons, who were firmly perſuaded 
the king deſigned to unite himſelf to the 
Huguenots, and extirpate the Catholic re- 

Vor. I. M ligion. 
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ligion. Their error, which was occaſioned 
by a miſtaken zeal, determined them to 


deſend it at the hazard of their lives. 
Tuts confederacy was in its infancy 
compoſed of ſome curates of Paris, doctors, 
attornies, notarics, and merchants : thoſe 
whom they admitted among them, took an 
oath to ſacrifice their lives and fortunes for 
the extirpation of hereſy, hypocriſy, and 
tyranny; three crimes of which they ac- 
cuſed the king. 

AMownGc theſe aſſociates ten were choſen 
to compaſe a council, where neceſſary reſo- 
lutions were formed: out of theſe ten, ſix 
were appointed, who divided among them 
the ſixteen quarters of Paris. They were to 
gain partiſans, ſow the ſeeds of diſaffection 
among the people, and declare to them the 
orders of the council. This confederacy 
was called The Council, or rather the Fac- 
tion of Sixteen. 

Ar r bringing over to their party al- 
moſt all Paris, they proceeded to raiſe the 
ſpirit of revolt in the provinces, and even 
in the moſt inconſiderable villages. 
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IT is amazing that the miniſters of reli- 
gion ſhould be fo blinded by their zeal, as 
to look upon raiſing a faction againſt a 
prince (whom all laws, both divine and 
human, command us to obey) as an inno- 
cent and commendable exertion of it: but 
it has been long ſeen, that in aſſemblies 
where the ſpirit of party governs, nothing 
reſtrains them ; paſſion is miſtaken for zeal, 
caprice for virtue; and the indiſpenſable 
obligations to obedience and ſubmiſſion are 
without ſcruple violated, 

Tur duke de Guife conſidered this ſac- 
tion as a ſupport that might be uſeful to 
him. As ſoon as he believed himſelf ſtrong 
enough to oppoſe Henry IIT. he demanded 
with haughtineſs, that the edit of Nemours 
might be executed; and the Huguenots 
compelled to leave the kingdom. The king 
wanted reſolution to refuſc this demand: he 
publiſhed an edi, in which all Calviniſts 
were required to abjure their errors within 
fifteen days upon pain of having their 
goods confiſcated. The king, aſſured that 
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this edict would rekindle the war, raiſed 
five armies, and gave the command of them 
to the dukes de Guiſe and de Mayenne, 
the marſhals de Matignon and Biron, and 
the duke d' Epernon. 

Tuis laſt received from the king the moſt 
diſtinguiſhing marks of his favour : Henry 
not only made him admiral of the Levant, 
but created for him the poſt of colonel of 
the infantry; and annexed to it ſuch im- 
portant privileges, that he who was inveſt- 
ed with it, had an authority which might 
not only balance, but make that of the ſo- 
vercign tremble: there was formerly a co- 
lonel-general beyond and on this ſide of the 
mountains; but the king, by uniting the 
ports, united two powers already too for- 
midable. 

So many favours and dignities, heaped 
upon the duke d' Epernon, excited the jea- 
louſy of the other favourites. They mur- 
mured loudly, and without the leaſt cauti- 
on, againſt the caprice and weakneſs of the 


king, which made him confer ſuch extra- 
ordinary 
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ordinary honours on a man who had not 
merit to juſtify his partiality; but they ſaw 
with pleaſure, Grillon admitted into the 
king's council, and inveſted with the charge 
of colonel-general of the French infantry *; 
which was created for him. 

Ir was generally ſuſpected, and ſome even 
ventured to ſay openly, that notwithſtand- 
ing the king's extreme partiality for the 
duke d'Epernon, his intention in creating 
this poſt was to give him an aſſiſtant in 
Grillon; whoſe firm and intrepid cha- 


rafter might be a check and reſtraint upon 
his ambition. Others, on the contrary, 
believed, that the king, by recompencing 
Grillon's merit, meant to unite more cloſely 
theſe two friends to each other. 

Tue king wanted to reduce Provence to 
ſubmiſſion; which, ever ſince the death of 
the duke d' Angouleme, had been full of 


* After his death this poſt was ſuppreſſed. 
M 2 diſorder 
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diſorder and confuſion. Devins “ was head 
of the League in that country, and Leſdi- 
guieres of the Huguenots: both engaged 
each other with the moſt obſtinate reſolu- 
tion. The viſcount de Cadenet, one of the 
chief men in that province, was a declared 
enemy of Devins; whoſe authority was 
equally extenſive : their enmity againſt each 
other was the means of dividing the nobility 
and people ; who adhered to the party of 
either. 

_ Henxvy fixed upon the duke d'Epernon 
for this enterprize, preferably to the dukes 
de Guife and Mayenne. That this fa- 
vourite might be aſſured of ſucceſs, he gave 
him the choiceſt of his troops. If the duke 


J'Epernon was extremely flattered with this 


* Devins had been equerry to the king, when 
| he was duke of Anjou; and ſaved his life with a 
generoſity that gained him immortal honour. At 
the ſiege of Rochelle, this prince going to view a 
mine, a ſoldier aimed his piece at him; which be- 
ing perceived by Devins, he placed himſelf before 
CG and received the wound deſigned for his 

er. 


proof 
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proof of the king's partiality, he was alarmed 
at the uncertairity of the event. In Pro- 
vence he forefaw victories difficult to be 
gained, and rowns reſolutely defended : 
Devins and Leſdiguieres appeared to him 
adverſaries not eaſily ſubdued. He tremble 
leſt his deluded ambition ſhould reap nv 
other advantage from this enterprize, but 
ſhame and diſgrace. 

Tut sr prudent reflexions forced the duke 
upon a reſulution which affured him of a 
glorious campaign, He confented to ſhare 
the honour with Grillon; whoſe name and 
preſence he knew was (in the opinion of the 
troops) ſuperior to numbers. He intreated 
the king to permit Griflton to accompany 
him. Henry, who was ns unwilling to ex- 
poſe his army as his favourite to the likeli- 
hood of a defear, eaſily granted his requeſt. 
Tux chevalier Dinteville, firmly attached 
to Grilon, always eager to follow him, and 
ſhare thoſe dangers his intrepidity expoſed 
him to, aſked the king's permiſſion to ſerve 
in the army in Provence. The king, ex- 

M 4 tremely 
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tremely pleaſed with his behaviour, made 
him a colonel of horſe. 

TAE duke d'Epernon arrived in Pro- 
vence with all that pomp and magnificence 
which uſually accompanies exceſſive power 
ſupported by the favour and authority of 
the ſovereign: he had an army compoſed 
of the beſt troops of the kingdom, and of 
part of the regiment of guards. 

Wen the duke d'Epernon and Grillon 
arrived, they found Provence, as has been 
ſaid, the ſeat of tumult and diſorder : the 
ſupporters of each faction, in contempt of 
the royal authority, were levying forces 
without the leaſt ſcruple. The caſtle of 
the ſieur de Senas was filled with troops 
that formed a gariſon ; they feared there 
would be a neceſſity, in order to intimidate 
the rebels, to ſet fire to that caſtle; but 
Grillon, always humane and moderate, and 
averſe to acts of inhumanity, till all mild 
methods proved ineffeftual, adviſed that 
Senas ſhould be ſummoned to ſurrender, 
and required to diſmiſs the troops that were 

in 


A 


i 
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in his caſtle : he alleged, that it was poſ- 
fible that gentleman might have no other 
motive in aſſembling them there, than his 
own ſafety ; in which caſe he ought not to 
be treated as a criminal. He added, that 
they muſt be determined by his anſwer in 
what manner to proceed. Grillon's advice 
was followed, and Senas, at the firſt order, 
diſmiſſed his officers and ſoldiers. 

Tut duke d'Epernon, who wanted to 
keep meaſures with the army, aſſembled 
at Aix the preſidents of the parliament, the 
advocates, attorney-general, and meſſieurs 
de Termes & de Seguier, counſellors of 


| Rate, in order to fix upon ſome method to 


reſtore tranquillity to the province. Gril- 
lon ſaid, the fureſt expedient was to ſeize 
fome of the chief rowrs of which the 
Huguenots were in poſleſſion, and from 
whence they committed ravages all over 
the country; for while they had any aſy- 
lum left, there was no hopes of reducing 
a people to ſubmiſſion whoſe wrongs had 
made them deſperate : that by driving them 

M 5 from 
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from thence by open force, they would ci. 
ther be compelled to abandon the proviace, 
or fall into the power of the king's troops, 
His advice was liſtened to, and followed. 

THzy began the ſiege of Seinc: this is a 
_ frontier city of Dauphine, and the ap- 
proaches to it inacceſſible : there is no way 
of entering it, but by climbing a prodi- 
gious high mountain, and deſcending from 
thence into a ſtcep valley ſurrounded with 
precipices. The Huguenots, being per- 
ſuaded that no army could march through 
ſo impaſſable a road, thought themſelves 
in ſafety at Seine, 

Turix aſtoniſhment equalled their con- 
ſternation, when they heard that the Ca- 
cholics, ſurmounting every obſtacle, were 
drawing near to beſiege them: but, reco- 
vering from their firſt alarm, they were re- 
aſſured, when they reflected, that it was 
neither poſſible any cannon could approach 
them, nor that Seine could be taken with- 
out artillery. They had likewiſe aſſurances 
from the duke de Leſdiguieres, who brought 

there 
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there ſome troops, that he would himſelf 
oppoſe the paſſage of the army, and en- 

"oF 
Tus duke d'Epernon ſummoned it to 
ſurrender : the governor did not retuſe to 
liſten to a capitulation, but inſiſted upon 
conditions fo favourable to the Huguenota, 
that the duke was unwilling to grant them. 
Grillon, who ſoreſaw that their obſtinacy 
was only to be conquered by the terrors of 
cannon, ordered ſome to be brought from 
Marſeilles and the neighbouring towns: it 
is not poſſible to deſcribe the labour it was 
to carry their artillery acrofs the mountains 
and. precipices ; but every difficulty was 
overcome. At ſight of the cannon the be- 
ſieged aſked to capitulate : d'Epernon at 
Grit refuſed to liften to any terms but in- 
ſiſted that the rebels ſhould furrender at 
diſcretion. To Grillon they owed the cle- 
mency they were treated with. After they 
arr dar yarns or 
governor of the place. 
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From Seine they marched to Brgole; 
the army arrived there the fifth of Novem- 
ber: this place is ſituated upon a very ſteep 
rock and waſhed by the river d'Ubaye. The 
Huguenots had fortified it; and an officer 
of reſolution and experience commanded 
there, who was born in this city, and bore 
the name of it: thus, from a motive of 
vanity, he intereſted himſelf in its defence; 
nor indeed had he neglected any thing to 
make it in a manner impregnable. 
Evzxy day, from the very beginning of 
the ſiege, was remarkable for ſome ſkir- 
miſh : the beſieged made ſeveral vigorous 
fallies, and drove the beſiegers beyond the 
trenches. Grillon always forced them back 
again with the loſs of officers and ſoldiers, 
In a few days the enemy was ſummoned 
to ſurrender; their reply was a reſolute re- 
fuſal. The duke d'Epernon, incenſed at 
their obſtinacy, played the cannon with ſo 
much ſucceſs, that he made a very conſi- 
derable breach: the beſieged with extreme 
diligence attempted to repair it ; but they 


— 
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did · not give them time, orders being iſſued 
for an immediate aſſault. | 
Gr1LLox took upon himſelf the con- 
ducting this attack ; as uſual, he was the 
firſt that mounted the breach ; his ne- 
phew , whom he brought from Avignon, 
fought by his ſide, and under this great 
model learnt: to conquer. The action was 
Tur whole gariſon preſented itſelf upon 
the breach: an officer of merit and diſtinc · 
tion was there at the head of a company 
the duke de Leſdiguieres had brought into 
the place; who was ſupported by ſixty gen- 
tlemen, all reſatutely determined to defend 
»the breach at the hazard of their lives. 
Grillon, with his accuſtomed calmneſs, nci- 
ther intimidated by the continual fire, non 
obſtinate reſiſtance of the enemy, was upon 
the point of carrying the place, when he 
received a wound which diſabled him. 


#4 Pi &# 
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Ar that inſtant the beſiegers retreaged , 
and the beſieged, weakened by an attack in 
which they had loſt the beſt part of their 
pariſon, deſired to capitulate; the condi- 
tions they demanded were granted them, 
upon promiſe of not bearing arms againſt 
the king for three months. _ 

Tur duke dEpernon diſpatched a cou- 
rier to the king to acquaint him with the 
reduction of Breole and Grillon's wound. 
Henry was more afflicted than rejoiced at 
the news: the king loved Grillon; he knew 
how invaluable was the life of a faithful 
ſubject and a brave warrior; and was in 
—— ra I —_ues 
out of danger. 

From Breole the duke d'Epernon con- 
ducted his army to his brother la Valette, 
who was beſieging Charges; a town ſitu- 
ated in the midſt of fens, furrounded with 
ſtrong baſtions, 'and defended by ſeven 
hundred of the duke de Leſdiguieres's beſt 
troops: with this reinforcement it would 


have been impoſſible for la Valette to have 
made 
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made himſelf maſter of Charges. Grillon, 
ſcarce recovered of his wounds, went to 
this ſiege. D'Epernon and la Valette had 
not only occaſion for his counſel, experi- 
ence, and valour, but his very name was 
neceſſary to animate the ſoldiers : his pre- 
ſence haſtened the reduction of the place; 
which was followed by that of almoſt all 
the cities the Huguenots had ſeized. This 
province having ſubmitted, Grillon went 
to Avignon, that he might be intirely cured 
of his wound. 


Tus chevalicr Dinteville, more fortu- 


nate than Grillon, notwithſtanding he had 
expoſed bimſelf equally at the fieges of 
Seine and Breole, eſcaped without a wound. 
His aftc&ion tos Gillon would not permit 
him to leave him a moment, day or night, 
during the months that be was confined to 
his bed. Langlade and Lamortic, who had 
followed him into Provence in quality of 
his aids de camp, and accompanicd him to 
Avignon, were his conſtant attendants. 


No 
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No ſpectacle could be more affecting 
than Grillon's arrival at Avignon : the 
poor, by whom he was adored, ſurrounded 
him, crying out, This is our benefactor, 
our father, our hero; God preſerve him, 
and proſper all his actions: the inhabitants 
thronged to their doors and windows, all 
eager to ſalute him, and expreſs the joy 
they felt at ſeeing him once more. 

Czxovps of the nobility of Avignon, 
and the parts adjacent, came to exprels an 
eſteem which was more due to the amiable 
qualities of his heart, than to his reputa- 
tion as an invincible warrior, 

Duni Grillon's ſtay at Avignon his 
door was crouded by the poor of the town, 
who came by turns to receive his charity. 
The poſts he enjoyed made his income very 


conſiderable. Before he left Avignon, he 
ſettled a large ſum for the relief of the 
poor; which was to be diſtributed monthly, 
under the direction of his brother the count 
de Berton. 


Tur 
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Tur duke d'Epernon, who could not 
diſſemble that it was to Grillon he owed 
the glory of ſubduing Provence, went to 
viſir him, to expreſs his acknowlegements, 
and to vow to him a friendſhip, which no- 
thing ſhould have power to interrupt. 

Tus caſtle of Taraſcon was ſtill in the 
poſſeſſion of rhe Huguenots : Alphonſo 
commanded in that fort, and kept all the 
country in awe. The duke d'Epernon found 
his army ſo much reduced by war and fick- 
neſs, that he was no longer in a condition 
to undertake ſieges ; yet he could not re- 
ſolve to return to court, and leave Taraſ- 
con in the hands of the rebels : he applied 
to Grillon, and aſked his opinion, who ad- 
viſed him to have recourſe to negoriation, 
ſince he was unable to employ force; and 
took the whole upon himſelf. 

Svccxss followed this ſtep : when he ar- 
rived at Taraſcon, he demanded an au- 
dience of Alphonſo, and painted to him 
the crime of revolt in ſuch ſtrong and 


lively colours; talked of the recompences 
he 
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he might expect from his lawful ſovereign, 
if he returned to his duty; and knew ſo 
well how to intimidate him, if he perſiſted 
in his rebellion, that Alphonſo ſurrendered 
this fortreſs to the obedience of the king 
The duke d' Epernon, whole every wiſh 
was now accompliſhed, appeared at cour: 
with the luflre of a general; who had con- 
que red a province of the firft importance. 
Bur if the prince and favourite reaped 
the fruits of this luſtrious campaign, Gril- 
lon had all the glory: it was fo much the 
received opinion at court, that che ſucceſſes 
of the army of Provence were juſtly to be 
attributed to the experience, bravery, and 
unwearied activity of Grition, that, among 
other railleries upon this ſubje T, a book 
was publicly ſold, inticled, The great and 
valiant exploirs of M. d'Epernon, in his 
journey to Provence. The reſt of the book 
was blank paper. 
GxritLon's glorious exploits, while they 
endeared him to the Royaliſts, made him 
odious to the Huguenots, and ſtill more ſo 
to 
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to the league: a ſoldier of that ſaftion, ex- 
cited by the hopes of a noble recompence, 
undertook to kill him ; but, intimidated at 
the aſpect of that great man, his trembling 
hand had not power to guide the ſword, 
which only juſt glanced above his eye. The 
hero deſpiſed che aſſaſſin, and ſuffered him 
to eſcape ; but he thought he onght to ac- 
quaint the king, that he might guard him- 
ſelf againſt the rage of his enemies, and 
thoſe of the ſtate, whom it was impoſhble 
to watch over with too much circumſpec- 
2 The King ſent him the following an- 


„% Dax Gatto, 


« I au extremely incenſed- at what has 
* happened: I want to ſee you, that we 
may conſult together how it is proper to 
proceed. You need not be told how 
« perfettly I am fatisficd with you and 
«*« your ſervices. I eagerly wiſh and hope, 
chat you will be well enough to do the 
** honours of the houſe at the nuptials of 
— 
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„M. d'Epernon, which will be ſoon, 

Adieu, God preſerve you. 
HENRY.” 


WaiLz the duke d'Epernon and Grillon 
were employed in forcing the rebel towns 
in Provence to ſubmit, the dukes de May- 
enne and Guiſe left nothing unattempred 
to ſtrengthen the party of the league, under 
pretence of ſerving the king: Henry, who 
| penetrated into their deſign, had as great 
an averſion for the Leaguers as the Hugue- 
nots ; but notwithſtanding his hatred to the 
latter, he reſolved to make uſe of them 
againſt the others: this conduct authorized 
the Leaguers to give out, that the king ſa- 
voured the Huguenots to the prejudice of 
the Catholic religion. 

_ Henxy was in a ſituation extremely cri- 
tical and perplexing : he could not ſatisfy 
one party without enraging the other ; the 
precautions he uſed to keep terms with 
one, made him odious and contemptible to 


both. The duke de Guiſe was inceſſantly 


inſinu- 
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inſinuating, that the king had ſent for an 
army of Swiſs Proteſtants and German 
horſe; that he was aiming at the extirpa- 
tion of the antient religion; and intended 
to place the crown on the head of a heretic 
prince. 

Taz faction of Sixteen induſtriouſly 

ſpread theſe ſeditious reports; and diſperſed 
through the kingdom, and even in the 
neighbouring ſtates, the moſt infamous 
libels. 
Turi inſolence went ſo far as to form 
the deſign of electing a Catholic king to 
oppoſe the forcign Proteſtants, which they 
pretended were to be brought into France 
and boldly throwing off the maſk, they 
attempted to take poſſeſſion of the Baſtille, 
the arſenal, palace, Louvre, and even the 
perſon of the king, with deſign to deliver 
him up to the duke de Guiſe. 

Taz Huguenots excited by a republi- 
can ſpirit, aimed at deſtroying the Catholic 
religion, at overthrowing the monarchy, 
and erecting on its ruins, in the center of 
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the kingdom, an independent government; 
the leaguers, from a miſtaken zcal, and a 
belief thar they were defending a good cauſe, 
took up arms againſt their lawful ſovereign: 
the duke de Guiſe, the idol and ſoul of the 
party, perſuaded them that they were called 
upon by their country to exert themſelves, 

and act with vigour and reſolution. 
Henry, always weak and inconſtant in 
his conduct, kept the kingdom in perpe- 
tual agitation by the infinite number of 
various and contradictory edicts which he 
publiſhed; multiplicd proofs of the fecble 
and tottering condition of the government, 
which oppoſite factions might draw too 
great advantage from. The minions, whoſe 
attachment to the king had no other baſis 
but their own intereſt, drained the finances, 
and were as much the object of the public 
indignation, as of the favour of a prince, 
whoſe conduct made him equally hated and 
THE number of perſons ſincerely at- 
tached to their king was ſo ſmall, that we 
cannot 


„ 
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cannot venture to name any with certainty, 
except the brave Grillon and the marſhal 
d'Aumont. Some even ſay, that Catherine 
had no longer the ſame tenderneſs for her 
ſon; this tenderneſs was transferred to the 
young marquis du Pont her grandſon, eld- 
eſt ſon to the duke of Lorraine: Catherine 
wiſhed that he might ſucceed Henry, and 
exclude the king of Navarre, whom ſhe 
hated. 

Tus duke de Guiſe took advantage of a 
ſituation of affairs, which ſcemed to fa- 
vour his ambitious views: ſeduced by the 
hope of bringing them to perfection, he 
had the inſolence to contemn the authority 
of his ſovereign; and notwithſtanding this 
prince's abſolute command, joined the 
Leaguers and the faction of Sixteen at Pa- 
ris; from whence they had wrote to ac- 
quaint him at Soiſſons, that his preſence 
was neceſſary. It was even reported that 
Catherine, who ſecretly favoured the league, 
had promiſcd to appeale the king's reſent- 

t. 


Wu 
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Wren the king was informed that the 


duke de Guiſe was at Paris, he was < 


much -incenſed, that in the firſt tranſport; 
of his rage he reſolved to ſtab him the in- 
ſtant he entered the Louvre. L'abbe d'El. 
benne has been accuſed of endeavouring to 
confirm him in his reſolution, by repeating 
in a whiſper this paſſage of the goſpel, « | 
* will ſtrike the ſhepherd, and the ſheep 
„ ſhall be ſcattered,” Others, more mo- 
derate, repreſented to him, that the death 
of the duke de Guiſe muſt neceſſarily be 
productive of very fatal conſequences ; that 
the people would riſe, and in their rage 


forget the reverence due to majeſty ; that 
- it was more prudent to hear what the duke 


de Guiſe had to allege, and afterwards fix 
upon ſome better concerted meaſures to in- 
timidate the rebels. 

Tus king, wavering and unſteady in his 
reſolutions, yielded ; and conſented that his 
mother ſhould bring the duke de Guiſe to 
the young queen's apartment. Catherine 
went in her equipage to the Louvre, and 

22111 the 
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* the duke accompanied her on foot : the in- 
ſtant he appeared the ſtreers reſounded with, 
Long live the duke of Guiſe long live the 
defender of the faith, the protector of the 
church, the ſaviour of Paris! © 

THz duke, who when he left Soiſſons 
had only ſeven or eight gentlemen in his 
retinue; now ſaw himſelf at Paris attended 
by thirty thouſand men. The citizens left 
their houſes to follow him; the people in 
multitudes crouded round him; all cagerly 
preſſed to get a ſight of a man whom they 
called The deliverer of his country : ſome, 
from a kind of veneration, bent their knees 
before him, and kiſſed his garment. The 
women from the windows, to expreſs the 
ſhare they took in the general joy, ſtrewed 
flowers at his feet. 

No temptation could be more ſeducing 
to his ambition, than an adoration ſo uni- 
verſal and flattering : he returned the ho- 
nours ſhewed him with an air ſo chearful 
and ſatisfied, accompanied by all thoſe in- 
finuating graces of look, word, and gel- 
Vor. I. N ture, 
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ture, which gave him the aſcendant over 
every heart. 

In the midſt of theſe general acclama- 
tions, the duke de Guiſe arrived at the 
Louvre; the guards were drawn up in the 
court with Grillon at their head: this faith- 
ful ſubject was extremely offended at theſe 
criminal demonſtrations of joy, and conſi- 
<lered them as a kind of triumph the league 
hag gained over the king, on the very ſpat 
where the ſovereign authority has the great- 
cit claim to reſpect, he felt too ſenſibly the 
inult offered to his maſter, 

Ar that inſtant the duke de Guiſe ap- 
p-arcd; when he paſſed Grillon he ſaluted 

um with an air of friendſhip and diſtinc- 
tion; but the other, ſuperior to any diſguiſe 
vi policy, looked haughtily upon the duke 
de Guiſe, who appeared confuſed, and 
bluſhed; every body perceived it: they 
ſaw a general, intrepid, daring, and reſo- 
- lute, tollowed by applauding multitudes, 
change colour at the ſight of a colonel of 
the guards; in a word, they ſaw that one 
glance 
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glance from Grillon's eye, made the chief 
of the league tremble. 

As ſoon as the king ſaw the duke de 
Guiſe, he aſked him, with a tone of voice 
that expreſſed his reſentment, What brought 
him to Paris in contempt of his abſolute 
command to the contrary ? The duke an- 
ſwered without emotion, That he came to 
juſtify himſelf from the aſperſions of his 
enemies, and to aſſure his majeſty of his 
inviolable attachment to his ſervice : the 
king anſwered him coldly, That he ſhould 
judge of his ſentiments by his actions. It 
is ſaid, that the princeſs of Lorraine told 
him ſecretly he was in great danger; that 
it was determined to ruin him; and that 
this fatal deſign might be diſcovered in 
Henry's gloomy looks: the duke went 
out, and was conducted back by the people, 
who waited for him, with the ſame joyful 
acclamations, 

From the moment the duke de Guiſe 
entered Paris, nothing was to be heard, 

N 2 tions, 


— 
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tions, which gave birth to civil war. The 
King oidered the guard at the Louvre to be 
doubled; he commanded the magiſtrates to 
go into all the inns and private houſes, and 
compel all who had no ſettled abode there, 
to leave Paris immediately ; the ſieurs d'O 
and de Vilquiers were charged with the 
execution of this order; which was uſeleſe, 
for great numbers retreated to the duke de 
Guiſe, and the reſt found pretences to diſ- 
obey. | 
Tur king ſaw with as much ſhame az 
indignation, his authority viſiby decreaſe, 
and that of the duke riſe to a formidable 
height : he placed troops in Paris and the 
parts adjacent, and took a reſolution to 
ſeize the principal poſts ; four thouſand 
' Swiſs, and two hundred French foot, were 
diſperſed about the city; but the ſquare of 
Maubert, and the quarters of the univer- 
lity, filled with ſcholars and thoſe who diſ- 
poſe of benefices, of watermen and porters, 
all dangerous perſons, were forgot; the 
king ordered Grillon to take them priſon- 


ers; 
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ers ; but expreſly ſorbid him to uſe violence 
or ſhed blood, from an apprehenſion of 
raiſing the people to a ſedition, which 
would have been headed by the duke de 
Guile, 

Gatto, aſtoniſhed at ſo ill timed a 
clemency, took the liberty of repreſenting 
to the king, that in the preſent ſituarion of 
affairs, it was abſolutely neceſſary for his 
majeſty to act with vigour and reſolution ; 
that in order to be obeyed in ſuch an exi- 
gence as this, he muſt make himſelf feared; 
that the more the people were ſpared, the 
more their inſolence increaſed, and took 
advantage of his lenity; that at all events 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to take poſſeſſion 
of Maubert, and the parts about the uni- 
verſity, which at preſent were poſts of the 
moſt importance ; but to accompliſh this, 
they muſt attack and vanquiſh all who re- 
ſiſted them. 


Howevez judicious this advice was, the 
king, weak and caſily intimidated, reite- 
rated his commands to Grillon : the event 

N 3 juſtified 
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juſtified his counſel, and made the king 
ſorely repent he had not followed it: Grillon, 
deeply affected to ſee the king thus deſert 
himſelf, marched at the head of two com- 
panies of guards to Maubert, where he 
tound Bois-Dauphin, who with the ſtu— 
dents of the univerſity, ſome watermen and 
perters, had already taken poſſeſſion of it, 
and made barricades which extended to the 
univerſity. | 

GRriLLON would have found no difficul- 
tics in forcing the barricade and diſperfing 
a tumultuous undiſciplined troop, whom 
the ſligheſt appearance of danger had power 
to intimidate ; but his valour was reſtrained 
by the prohibitions of the King, who ſtill 
fearing his impetuoſity might tempt him to 
diſobey, took care every hour to repeat 
them; he went further, and commanded 
him to retreat, but this order came too 
late: the duke de Briſſac having met a nu- 
merous company of ſtudents and porters, 
ordered them to make barricades with 


ſome barrels filled with dung and earth; 
ſo 
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ſo that when the French guards would have 
retreated, they found the paſſage cloſed. 


To thoſe who are acquainted with the 
character of Grillon, it is eaſy to conceive 
his diſtreſs and deſpair at theſe timid orders 
of Henry, who was equally inſenſible of 
the imprudence and danger of them. The 
rebels ſeized all the quarters of the univer- 
fey, extended the barricades within fifty 
feet of the Louvre, attacked the Swits in 
the church-yard of the Holy Innocents, 
and in all the parts where they were in- 
cloſed, threw upon them a ſhower of ſtones 
and ſhot, which forced theſe miſcrabie 
troops (too ſubmiſſive at that inſtant to the 
commands of their ſovereign) to aſk quar- 
ter, Which was granted them, on condition 
they would cry out, Long live the duke de 
Guite : the leaguers of Maubert dared net 
treat the French guards ſo ignominiouſly 3 
Griilon was at their head, and had the li- 

berty to retreat wich his troop. 
Inz duke de Guiſe had it now in his 
power to aſcend the throne ; fortune, as it 
N4 were, 
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were, led him to it by the hand; he had 
as many regular troops in Paris as the king, 
The Pariſians, intoxicated by their venera- 


tion for him and contempt for the king, 


would have ſacriſiced their lives to deprive 
him of a crown they thought him unworthy 


to wear, and to place it upon the head of 


the duke de Guiſe ; but whether the duke 
1magined it would always be in his power 
to wreſt the ſceptre out of Henry's hands, 
whether he choſe to wait till the people 
compelled him to it, or rather, Whether 
the exceſs of his joy ſmothered his pru- 
dence; but he was ſatisfied that day with 
having made his king tremble. What an 
error in an ambitious chick determined to 
be an uſurper ! 

ALEXANDER FARNESE, duke of Parma, 
whoſe underſtanding was at once ſolid and 
penetrating, ſaid on this occaſion, ** That 
e the duke de Guiſe had threatened too 
% much, and done too little; he ought 
either never to have taken ſo daring a 
* ſtep, or reſolutely purſued his advantage 

| « that 


% 


who attributed this tumult and diſorder to 
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e that he had forgot the proverb, which 
„ ſays, He who draws his ſword againſt 
his prince, ſhould that inſtant caſt away 
„ the ſcabbard.“ 

Tux king was under the moſt gloomy 
apprehenſions: he felt his throne tremble 
under him; the people ready to aſſiſt rhe 
duke de Guiſe to aſcend it: the duke, 
maſter both of the perſon and life of his 
ſovereign, had now nothing to ſear ſrom 
him, had he wiſhed to complete his rebellion 
by putting him to death. 

Tz day following the king ſent Cathe- 
rine his mother to the duke de Guile, 


the bad counſels the king had received, to 
bring ſoldiers into the city : his terms were 
lo very extraordinary, that his wearing the 
crown excepted, he muſt have become ab- 
ſolute maſter of the kingdom; he inſiſted 
upon the king's declaring him lieutenant- 
general of the ſtate, and inveſting him with 
the ſame authority his father had enjoyed 
under Francis I: that the king of Navarre 

and 
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and all che princes of his houſe, ſhould be 
declared incapable of ſucceeding to the 
throne; and Grillon, the object of his ha- 
tred and ſuſpicion, deprived of the regi- 
ment of guards, which ſhould be given to 
a man leſs formidable to this party. 
Tur teſtimony, the moſt glorious and 
leaſt equivocal, of Grillon's fidelity, was 
given by the duke de Guife in this con- 
terence. In effect, Grillon muſt have been 
extremely dreaded by this faction; he who 
was its ſoul and oracle, forgets his haughty 
confidence, and ſtoops to make it one of 
his terms, that he ſhould be no longer ex- 
poſed to the indignation and diſdain of ſo 
loyal and brave an adverſary. 
— CATHERINE repreſented to the duke de 
Guiſe, that the inſiſting upon ſuch terms, 
was in a manner dethroning the king ; the 
duke, ſteady and determined to obtain 


what he demanded, proteſted, that he 


would ſacrifice his life for the ſecurity ol 
the Catholic religion, and the honour of 
his houſe: Catherine returned to the Lou- 


Pre, 
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vre, where the troops were ſtill in arms, 
and the king in a perplexity eaſier to be 
imagined than deſcribed. 

Henry was ſurrounded by his favou- 
rites; ſome urged to grant all the duke de 
Guiſe's demands, rather than hazard a civil 
war; others declared, that fo abject a ſub- 
miſſion would abſolutely overthrow the 
royal authority, and give up the king and 
ſtate to the diſcretion of the league ; ſeve- 
ral were of opinion that Henry ſhould quit 
Paris, and retire to ſome town where he 
might fix upon meaſures to reduce the 
rebels; but the greateſt number thought 
this reſource, though the ſecureſt, beneath 
him. 

Tus trembling and irreſolute, Henry, 
Catherine, and the council, paſſed the 
night, which the duke de Guiſe employed 
in viſiting the poſts his troops had taken 
poſſeſſion of, and preparing to ſurround 
the Louvre, in order to reduce Henry to 
the laſt extremities, and compel. him to 
yield to his conditions. When the king 

WAS 


- 
* 
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was informed of this, he ſaw there was no 
alternative, but flight or captivity. 

Wurex he had taken this refolution, he 
| ſent Catherine early in the morning to 
amuſe the duke de Guiſe by new offers of 
peace; but this artiul, politic princeſs 
employed ti:ne enough in diſcuſiing parti- 
culars, to give her fon an opportunity cf 
leaving Paris; ſhe made rhe duke the moſt 
advantageous offers, who on his ſide refuſed 
to give up any of his firſt demands; Ca- 
therine exclaimed at theſe unreaſonable 
conditions, and endeavoured to convince 
the duke of the injuſtice of his proceeding; 
but he, ever inflexible, talked in the ſtyle 
| of one aſſured that he was able to obtain 
by open force, what he wiſhed to owe to 
the king's indulgence. 

Dvzixs theſe debates the king was pre- 
paring for a precipitate flight; he imparted 
his deſign to Grillon, and commanded him 
to get his regiment in readineſs to join 
him at Etampes ; the Swifs guards had the 
lame orders: theſe meaſures being taken, 

the 
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the king, under pretence of walking in the 


Thuilleries, made his eſcape, attended by 
only ten or twelve gentlemen, and went to 
Etampes. 


END of the FigrsrT Voruur. 


ERRATA in Vor. I. 


Page 5. line 13, for their anceſtors, read anceſtors, 
Page 15. I. 22, for enemies, read enemy. 
Note, p. 62. I. 9. for Gaillebeon, read Quillebeuf. 


P. 66. I. 13, for was pronounced, read pronounced, 
P. 76. 1. 16, for foldiers, read ſoldier. 


P. 209. I. 10, for appearing, read apparent. 
P. 244- I. 17, fer ports, read poſts, 


